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The Gypsy Moth. 

If our legislators who voted against grant- 
ing any further appropriation for exter- 
minating the gypsy moth pest could ride, as 
I did a few days ago, through the Middle- 


sex Fells and see the trees along that beau- , 


tiful driveway denuded of their foliage al- 
most as much as they were last winter, and 
their trunks and larger branches spotted 
with the eggs that are to furnish another 
crop of the devouring caterpillars, if they 
are not destroyed before they hatch out, 
and could see the grass along the roadside 
killed by the petroleum that was put on to 
stop the insects from crawling into the road 
way, I think they would repent of their most 
ill-timed fit of economy, which is likely to 
cost ten, if not one hundred times all that it 
saved. If what they saw was not enough to 
bring them to repentance, I would like 
them to interview General Lawrence, 
who has spent thousands of dollars in 
trying to save the trees and shrubbery upon 
his estate from the destroying insects, and 
the people who reside upon the small vil- 
lage lots in the infested district, who have 
not been able to save their little orchards, 
their few flowering shrubs and their little 
flower or vegetable gardens, and who have 
several times a day to sweep out and burn 
those that find their way into their houses, 
even to the bedrooms and pantrys. If they 
still were obdurate I would take them out 
into the orchard or under a shade tree and 
shake down a few of the brown-tail-moth 
caterpillars on them, telling them at the 
same time that the Gypsy Moth Commis- 
sion, when fighting the insects they were 
sent to hunt, were also reducing the brown- 
tail pest, and that if they had been allowed 
to keep on a few years more as they had 
begun would have rid the State of both 
these pests. 
It is true this last would seem a most cruel 
act of punishment, but those who feel no 
sympathy for the suffering of others ought 
to have a little taste of iton their own per- 
sons. Having punished these it might be 
well to take all who intend to be candidates 
for our next Legislature and Senate and put 
them through the same experience, so that 
whoever may be elected we should have 
enemies of the gypsy moth and brown- 
tail moth to vote almost any amount to ex- 
‘erminate them. It is true that there is 
some prospect that now these pests have 
spread into other countries and other 
States, and are likely to spread much 
further, we may receive help from the 
United States in the work of exterminating 
them, but however liberal an appropriation 
Congress may make for that purpose, they 
will expect Massachusetts to bear some part 
of the expense, and though it may not be 
more than one-tenth of the whole cost, that 
share will cost the State more than it would 
have cost to have completed the work when 
it was well begun. 


— 
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Value of Skimmilk Varies. 


The value that different men will get out 
of skimmilk varies, but the variation may 
be due to different causes, such as the age 
and kind of animals to which it is fed, the 
relation it bears to the other feeds used, 
also the kind of feeds fed with it, and par- 
ticularly to the condition in which the milk 
is fed. The following record of opinion 
and experience, which we take from the 
Dairyman, is to the point: 

‘“We believe that skimmilk from a cen- 
trifugal farm separator, fedifresh and sweet 
within an hour after it is separated, night 
and morning, is worth double, in its feed- 
ing effect and value, what ordinary skim- 
wilk is worth, when separated either by 
deep setting, open setting, or the common 
skimmilk of the creamery. In this connec- 
tion it should not be forgotten that an im- 
portant part of the nutritive value of 
ilk as a food lies in its purity. Freshly 
eparated skimmilk is in its best form in 
this respect, if it is fed in clean vessels. 

“The second important consideration 
that governs value is the age and character 
of the animal itis fed to. In hog feeding, 
{or instance, it is important to feed skim- 
ilk to young pigs rather than old hogs, if 
tle largest profit is expected. A pig weigh- 
ing fifty to one hundred pounds will make 
nearly double the profit from skimmilk 
that the same animal will when weighing 

‘to two hundred pounds. Here comes in 
also the question of the kind of animals it is 

fed to. In our own experience we find the 
highest profit in feeding our skimmilk, 
ireshly separated on the farm, to registered 
and grade heifer calves. A likely three- 
quarter grade heifer calf at three months of 
aze will have consumed about four thousand 
pounds of skimmilk. With it should be 
fed say fifty cents worth of blood-meal, a 
dollar’s worth of oats and the same value in 
g00d hay or pasture. The returns in cash 
will be found considerably greater than if 








the milk is fed to pigs of the same value to 
start with. 

*“*Now we come to the most important 
part of all, the man who feeds it. So much 
depends upon the knowledge ani under- 
standing of the farmer. Has he made ary 
special study of how to feed skimmilk? 
Does he know that if fed to hogs in con- 
junction with some other food, say mid- 
dlings, cornmeal, boiled potatoes and such 
foods, the value is greatly enhanced? This 
point was finely illustrated by an experi- 
ment made by Mr. C. P. Goodrich. He 
found that one hundred pounds of good 
skimmilk would make five pounds of ; ork 
when fed aloné. Also that a bushel :f 
shelled corn would make ten pounds of 
pork when fed alone. But he found, to his 
surprise, that if the skimmilk and cornmeal 
were mixed and fed together the gain from 
the union was twenty per cent. Then, be- 
sides, there is an understanding of the 
value of cleanliness of pails and other uten- 





rod identified with the little rei school- 
house. The educational level of the coun- 
try has undoubtedly risen many degrees, 
but with this advance have come problems 
more perplexing than those which troubled 
the pedagogues of our fathers. The trend 
of the country-ra'sed boy is all too irresist- 
ibly toward the city, while there is no 
countervailing current impelling the young 
people of the cities to fill his place in the 
country. The problem is one for the most 
serious consideration of our best statesmen, 
this constant and centripetal movement, 
which is overcrowding our centres of in- 
dustry, where men work for day wages, 
and which is steadily drawing from our 
rural communities, where men own the 
land they live upon and get their sustenance 
from the soil. . 
TO STEM THE DRIFT, 

Yet there are quiet forces at work, year 
by year becoming better organized and of 
broader power, whose tendency is to over- 


interesting seience. And ao he goes to the 
city. On the other hand, the city boy, as 
he grows up and marries, would like to have 
a home of his own on thé land, but he knows 
Only the trade he has learned. He knows 
nothing of farming, and he woald not know 
what to do on a piece of land if he had it. 
It has been often said that it is useless to 
put.the poor of the great cities out in the 
country because they will not stay there. 
They cannot ha expected to, for to them it 
is a strange And barren story. The experi- 
enceof the Salvation Army, however, found 
in its many irrigated colonies, shows that 
men will go out from the cities and live on 
the land and make good citizens, where they 
are taught what to do with the land after 
they get on it. . 

_ The irrigated farms of the West show the 
great capacity of land when well and in- 
tensively farmed, and that men can live in 
plenty and comfort on five acres and even 





ona single acre. Suppose that the seventy- 





weeds, so that it looks like a s‘ngle leaf, 
but underneath the water is reasonably 
fresh and pare. The frogs forage for them- 
selves, a good part of their diet consisting 
of insects, young fish and spawn, but the 
tadpoles live largely upon the water weeds. 
The frogs when large enough to be shipped 
to market are pat in barrels with plenty of 
green moss; the water in them is changed 
every day, and the frogs fed with a diet of 
oatmeal ani liver, or oatmeal and dried 
blood. By this means they are shipped alive 
as far asthe Hawaiian [slands with very 
small loss. 

The owner of the frog ranch takes active 
part in the details of the business. She 
wears rubber boots, short skirtand jumpers, 
and uses a net in catching or transferring 
the frogs. Most of the catching is done at 
night, a hoat carrying a lantern with a 
large reflector and somebody who knows 
how, being all the essentials. The frogs 
are attracted by the light and are caught in 
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COLONY: HOUSES OF LAKEWOOD FARM. 
See Article, ‘‘A Colony Egg Farm,” 


BROODER HOUSE, LAKEWOOD FARM. 








sils. This is particularly important with 
calves. Many a calf has sickened and gone 
wrong because of the filthy condition of the 
feeding pail. All these considerations are 
important if we get the last full profit out 
of our skimmilk. 

‘“‘In Europe the farmers have a much 
higher idea of the feeding value of skim- 
milk than is entertained by the farmers of 
the United States. The Belgian farmers 
fix the value of this important food at thirty- 
three cents per one hundred pounds. © But 
this value is attained by the fact that the 
Belgian farmer is thoroughly well posted 
in the art of feeding and developing young 
animals. This is a great consideration. Not 
long since a very successful dairy farmer 
said to us: ‘ The more | study this business 
of dairying the stronger is my conviction 
that the keynote to the whole question lies 
in developing the calf. If a man goes 
wrong there he is apt to be wrong most 
anywhere.’”’ 


a 





The New Agricultural Education. 


The little red brick schoolhouse of the 
earlier days of the settlement of the Mis- 
sissippi-valley States was the principal fac- 
tor in the elevation of our great middle 
class, which made of the American nation a 
people of intelligent thinkers, ready and 
able in time of crisis to decide right and to 
do. Higher education has followed, and 
new systems and methods have supplanted 
the “‘ Hoosier schoolmaster,’’ and the birch 





i} 
come this hurtful condition and induce a | 


migration back to the land and away from 
the overcrowded centres. Industrial and 
agricultural educations are playing an im- 
portant part, and nature-stady courses, and 
city schvol gardens where children are 
taught to know something of the soil and 
plants and the real wonders of nature work- 
ing around us at every hand, are no longer 
looked upon as fads. An interesting move 
in this direction wae made the other day in 
the orgauization of the American League 
for Industrial Education, in Chicago. 
TEACH HOW TO WORK. 

The league is working for an industrial 
public school system which will include 
the teaching of domestic science and both 
agricultural and manual training in all the 
public schools, so that children shall be 
taught to work with their hands and farm 
as they are taught in the public schools of 
France and Denmark. It maintains that 
every school should have a school garden, 
where every child should be taught to bea 
lover of nature and of the country, and 
trained toward the land as a soarce of hon- 
orable livelihood, rather than away from it. 

Sach a system of education would un- 
doybtedly tend to very largely check the 
constant movement toward the cities.. The 
farm boy who receives a fair school or high 
school education naturally turns toward the 
place where he can best apply it. His 
training has not been such as would help 
him to farm better or make of farming an 


five thousand recently discharged employees 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad each had a 
highly caltivated acre of rich land to which 
he could turn his attention. Instead of 
being a drag on the community and the coun- 
try, instead of having stopped producing and 
consuming, they would still be producers 
and would still be able to at least get a liv- 
ing from the soil. Does not this instance 
of the disemployment of seventy-five thou- 
sand men, who might, if they owned each an 
acre, be getting a living from the soil, sup- 
ply food for thought to the man who is 
pondering over economic problems ? 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 


— 
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A Woman’s Frog Farm. — 

One of the numerous peculiar industries 
of southern California is a frog ranch lo- 
cated in Contra Costa County and owned 
by Miss Edith Stege. This unique enter- 
prise was started by the owner’s father a 
few years ag ', but since her father’s death, 
the daughter has been sole proprietor and 
manager. 

The frog ponds together cover more than 
six acres, and are four in number, the frogs 
being divided according to size, for the rea- 
son that the larger frogs are liable to eat 
the smaller ones if kept in the same en- 
closure. The ponds are lined with cement, 
and are only about one foot deep, and are 
arranged so that the water may be drawn off 
at any time necessary. The ponds are 








covered with a green lacework of water 





nets. Sometimes when a large order of 
frogs is required, the water is drawn off and 
they are fished out of the mud. 

Last year this frog ranch sold to the San 
Francisco market about twenty-six hundred 
dozen frogs at a price varying from $1 to 
$8a dozen. They are shipped alive also 
to hotels and restaurants. 





The Holstein Cow. / 

While the Jersey cow is the prime favor- 
ite now in New England, there is evidence 
that the Holstein is gaining in popularity 
among the better class of farmers, such as 
have good pastures for them to feed in, and 
are not afraid to give a cow good feed and 
plenty of it if they find she can be made to 
pay for it. Naturally those who sell milk 
cannot help but admire a cow that can pro- 
duce thirty quarts of milk a day, and one 
that will give milk so very nearly the whole 
year that it is difficult to make her go dry a 
month before calving without danger of 
having garget or other udder trouble. 
But now that attention has been called 
to the fact that the milk of the 
American bred Holstein when well fed 
contains a larger per cent. of butter 
fat than the milk of any other pure breed, 
excepting the Guernsey and Jersey, she 
begins to find favor with those who make 
butter or sell their milk by the amount of 
butter fat it is shown to possess when tested 
by Babcock machine. Add to this the fact 
that the Holstein cow is large and fattens 


readily when not giving milk, 

butchers say the Holstein calves ieee 
cellent veal, and we have a cow that com- 
bines more good qualities than any other 
breed we can name. And the Holstein bull 
has the power to transmit these qualities to 
his half or three-quarter blood descend- 
ants. C. A. B. 

Marblehead, Mass. 
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Grasshopper Poisons. 


Numerous complaints now reaching the 
Kansas Experiment Station, through —* 
spondence from various counties in the 
alfalfa-growing sections of the State, show 
the destructive presence of locusts, or grass- 
hoppers,in the fields of that important crop, 
and make timely the publication of sugges- 
tions for the repression of these insects. It 
should be stated at the outset that the locusts 
that are responsible for the reported damage 
are in no case the much discussed migratory 
sorts, especially the so-called Kocky Moun- 


‘| tain locust, but they are well-known native 


species, common throughout the Missis- 
sippi valley as well as throughout the States 
of the plains. They are found throughout 
their range wherever the herbage is rank 
and vigorous, and mass in the weeds and 
grass of the fence rows and on the borders 
of cornfields everywhere. Their particular 
destructiveness in the alfalfa region is due 
to the lack of suitable pasturage for them 
in the surrounding unirrigated lands, from 
which they collect on the more acceptable 
growth of the hay fields. 


As in these regions there are practically 
no natural checks to their increase that may 
be regularly depended upon, it is desirable 
at the present time to destroy them as tar as 
possible, not only to limit their present dep- 
redations, but also to insure greater im- 
munity from future attacks by the destruc- 
tion of the breeding insects. They will soon 
be busy in depositing eggs abundantly in 
the fields where they are now eating the 
crop, and it is by all means desirable to kill 
them off before this next step in their econ- 
omy is accomplished. 


Two. me 8 commend themselves to 
farmers in the regions infested. One of 
these, the use of the “ hopper-dozer,’’ or - 
catching pan is not so well adapted to the 
capture of the insects at this, their winged 
stage, as it is earlier, before they have ac- 
quired wings. It may be stated that the use 
of this contrivance, the catching pan, is rec- 
ommended after abundant practical expe- 
rience with it by some of our Western farm- 
ers, and is by no means to be undervalued, 
especially if employed on the young locusts 
soon after hatching, and before they have’ 
spread widely from their hatching grounds. 
At the present stage of growth of the in- 
sects, however, the most prastical mode of 
destroying them is by the use of poisoned 
baits, scattered through the fields where the 
locusts are most abundant. One formula 
employed successfully in some Western lo- 
calities is a modification of the well-known 
bran bait for plant-feeding insects in other 
orders, and is as follows: One hundred 
pounds of bran, eight pounds of sugar, one 
pound of saltpetre and four pounds of paris 
green. Dissolve the sugar and saltpetre, 
then add the paris green and enough water 
to moisten thé bran well, put not so wet as 
to destroy its slight adhesiveness, and scat- 
ter the bait broadcast, or deposit in small 
masses’ in places where the locusts are 
thickest. 

As amuch cheaper mixture or bait, itis 
recommended that a thorough trial be also 
made of a formula that has come to us from 
Manitoba, where it is said to have displaced 
the earlier mixtures. It is there called the 
Criddle mixture from the name of the in- 
ventor, and is as follows: One part paris 
green, two parts salt and forty parts horse 
dung, by measure, the whole to be well 
mixed with water till soft, but not sloppy, 
and scattered over the infested places. It 
is said to have the merit of attracting the 
insects for a considerable distance, and 
while most effective when fresh, it will re- 
tain its poisonous quality even when sev- 
eral weeks old. E. A. POPENOE. 


Manhattan, Kan. 





Grass and Clover Paying Crops. 


Pasture grass is not often considered a 
cash crop, and hay does not, perhaps, bring 
to the pocketbook, when sold, quite as large 
a revenue as tilled crops. So farmers have 
preferred to manure the cultivated crops. 
and to trust that enough fragments would 
be left over to satisfy the less insistent de- 
mands of the grass. 

Of late, however, more careful study of 
the situation has led progressive farmers to 
believe that the advantage lies in a reversal 
of this process. To give the grass and 
clover the best of care andto feed them 
liberally, allowing the neglect in feeding, if 
there be any, to fall upon the tilled crops, 
is far better than it is to starve the grass 
and put all the added fertility on the 
“cash’’ crop. Why? Because the very 
root development and soil shading which 
have enabled the grass to utilize so well the 
natural food in the soil, also fit them to 
gather most completely, and to use most 
efficiently, the scattered fertility which man 
distributes upon the fields. 

With the added growth the grasses make 
upon the extra supply of food, there comes 
an increase in the number of roots to fill the 
soil with vegetable matter and jan increase 
in the amount of scattered leaves, broken 
stems and refuse matter on the surface,— 
all of which is of inestimable advantage to 
subsequent crops. The soil is thus made 
fine and porous; the decay of green vege- 
table matter forms acids, which set free ad- 
ditional plant food from the particles of 
earth; and the accumulated humus makes 
the ground like a sponge to hold moisture 
for the next crop. 





WILLIAM S. MYERS, 
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Dairy. 


New Guernsey Records. 

Official records of Guernsey cows ad- 
aitted to Advanced Register in July, 1904, 
are as follows: My Lady Bountiful, owned 
by E. T. Gill, Haddonfield, N. J. Year’s 
resord, 7964 pounds milk ; 360.6 pounds but- 
ter fat. Age, 34 years. 

Endeavor of Sunnyside, owned by M. M. 
& E. J. Hollingsworth, Landenberg, Pa. 
Year’s record, 6517.90 pounds milk; 382.32 
pounds butter fat. Age, 4 years. 

Imported Royal Rose of Easton, owned 
by F. Lothrop Ames, North Easton, Mass. 
Year’s record, 9576.9 pounds milk; 517.8 
pounds butter fat. Age, 3 years. 

Monda, owned by A. A. Pope, Farming- 
ton, Ct. Year’s record, 5822.32 pounds milk ; 
312.82 pounds butter fat. Age, 2 years. 

Country Lassie, owned by H. McK. 
Twombly, Madison, N. J. Year’s record, 
7332.9 pounds milk; 372.57 pounds butter 
fat. Age, 4 years. ’ 

Leading Lady, owned by H. McK. 
Twombly, Madison, N. J. Year’s record, 
8082.4 pounds milk ; 388.23 pounds butter fat. 
Age, 5 years. , 

Imported Notre Dame, owned by H. McK. 
Twombly, Madison, N. J. Year’s record, 
9126.95 pounds milk; 405.02 pounds butter 
fat. Age, 5 years. 

Imported Antonina, owned by H. McK. 
Twombly, Madison, N. J. Year’s record, 
11,164.5 pounds milk; 493.48 pounds butter 
fat. Age, 5 years. 

Lydema B., owned by George Wood, 
Wawa, Pa. Year’s record, 9178 pounds milk ; 
501.23 pounds butter fat. Age, 44 years. 


> 








Butter and Cheese Advancing. 


Although the receipts of butter are fairly lib- 
eral for the season of year, they have fallen off 
from those of a few weeks ago, and there is but 
a light supply of strictly choice creamery. The 
demand has been lively for the desirable grades, 
and they show the results of it by our quotations, 
which are a half-cent higher than last week. Not 
much that will grade as extra is offered less than 
20 cents in assorted sizes, and some special 
marks are sold at a fraction above that, while 
there is a good demand for extra boxes and 
prints at 20} to 21 cents. Firsts are steady 
at 17} to 18 cents, which is also a half-cent higher 
than last week. Northern dairy and Eastern 
creamery sell fairly well, and the low grades sell 
slowly, but are generally firmly held at quota- 
tions. The Grand Army celebration caused an in- 
creased demand for home consumption, but in- 
terfered a little with the usual buying of sub- 
urban dealers. Exports were 2240 pounds, 
against none the previous week. 

In the New York and the Western markets 
there is also a decrease in the receipts and an 
active demand, which prevents any accumula- 
tion of stock. It1s easy to sell lots of extra 
creamery at 184 cents, and some holders are in- 
clined to ask a fraction over that for their best 
lots. The exporters are not buying as much as 
they did a week ago, but the factory and other 
export grades. are not. in large, supply, and they 
are held very firm. If returns from last week’s 
shipments are satisfactory, we may see a quicker 
movement in those grades. 

The cheese markets all show an advance in 
prices over last week, although the receipts have 
been a little more than the previous week. The 
prices in Liverpool have advanced, which cre- 
ates a good export demand both here andin New 
York. Choice lots brought 8} cents easily at the 
interior markets, and some a fraction more, so 
that they are held at 9 cents here and in New 
York. The demand is best for twins, but small 
cheese are more wanted than large. Only a few 
lots of large bring the top quotations. 

There seems to be no falling off in receipts of 
butter at Elgip, but they are prophecying higher 
prices for September, and they may realize all 
they hope for, if the demand continues an¢ the 
quality is kept up. There is not. much prospect 
of a drought now to reduce the supply of food for 
the cows. 

The foreign butter situation has improved 
somewhat, Danish butter having advanced in 
price, and there now seems more prospect that a 
lot of the better class of American and Canadian 
creamery butter will be taken for export. If so 
the domestic. situation will be considerably im- 
proved. Last week about ten thousand tubs of 
creamery butter were sent over on orders, and if 
present prices continue satisfactory, other lots 
will no doubt be sent to the same markets. It 
is seldom that a combination of low prices at 
home and higher prices at foreign markets per- 
mit of the sale of the choicest grades abroad. 

Generally the export butter is of the lower 
grades. There is little demand for process and 
imitation butters because of the low price of the 
genuine butter, consumers caring very little for 
cheaper substitutes. The factory men have 
been keeping their plants in operation in the 
hopes of improvement, and stocks have accumu- 
lated at a great rate. Some of these low-grade 
goods will have to be sold at a sacrifice unless 
taken soon for export. 





Agricultural. 


The Hop Crop. 

Buyers in the local markets, Boston and New 
York, are watching the situation carefully, and 
waiting until the harvest has further progressed 
before contracting for supplies of the 1904 crop. 
With the exception of England,the crop promises 
tobe a fairly good one. ‘The crop in England 
has been injured by drought and vermin, and the 
general tendency has been to reduce estimates 
of the yield at least fifteen per cent. below last 
year. This has had a bullish effect on holders in 
this country, and the prices for both New York 
State and Pacific coast crops have advanced 
about one cent a pound during the past week. 
The German and other Continental crops in Eu- 
rope have also been somewhat damaged by the 
drought, but the total crop, it is estimated, will 
be fully up to, if not in excess of, last year’s crop. 

The hop harvest has already begun in certain 
sections of California, and while growers in Yolo 
County have received twenty-five cents a pound 
for their first pickings, it is predicted that 
27 to 30 cents a pound will be paid before long. 
The outlook in California for a good crop is ex- 
cellent, both as to quantity and quality, estimates 
placing the yield at six thousand bales, com- 
pared with fifty-six thousand bales last year. 

Favorable conditions are also reported in Ore- 
gon, where it is expected one hundred thousand 
bales will be harvested, as against ninety thou 
sand bales last year, while the yield in the State 
of Washington will be about the same as a year 
ago, or practically thirty-five thousand pounds. 
In New York State the outlook for a fine crop 
continues encouraging. Present estimates give 
a larger crop than last year. Last year the crop 
was forty-five thousand bales. The harvest usu- 
ally begins the last part of August, but this year 
it may be a little earlier. 
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Condition of New England Crops. 

The outlook for crops and genera! farming con- 
ditions is summarized as follows from reports of 
numerous correspondents under supervision of 
J. W. Smith, section director of the New England 
‘Weather Bureau: 

Excepting Saturday, during which rains oc- 
curred in about all sections, generally fair 
weather, with much sunshine, obtained through 
the week. The nights were rather cool for the 
season, and light frosts occurred on the nine- 
teenth in some sections of the northern States. 
More rain is needed in northern Now England, 
and sunshine would be very beneficialin all parts 
of the district. 

Crops continue in good condition in about all 
sections. The harvesting of matured crops has 
progressed under favorable conditions, and all 
growing crops are nearing maturity. The 
weather has been somewhat too cool for rapid 
growth, and, in northern portions of the section, 
they have been retarded by the dry weather. 
Taken, as a whole, and for the entire section, 
crops are above the average. Plowing for fall 
seeding has begun in many sections. 

Corn is excellent in southern and in a very sat- 
isfactory condition in northern New England. In 
the latter-named portion of the section it is still 


well, and, in the three southern States, the crop 
is nearing maturity. Oats are mostly harvested, 
with a good crop, except in some late fields they 
are damaged by rust. Buckwheat vontinues in 
good condition, with prospects of an average crop 

Winter rye has been sown in some sections, and 
in others the preparatory work thereto is pro- 
gressing under favorable circumstances. 

The weather of the past week has been highly 
favorable to harvesting, and the results are that 
the grass crop is harvested and secured. The 
yield is large and of good quality. The second 
crop, except in some northern sections where 
too dry, is in good condition, and present pros- 
pects are favorable to a good crop. Pastures in 
the drought-stricken sections of the northern 


short, brown and dry, but otherwise the pastur- 
age Is very good and stock is in good condition. 

The high winds of the afternoon and night of 
Aug. 20 caused considerable dropping of apples 
and pears. The former are, however, considered 
a very good crop and of excellent quality. Insome 
sections the early varieties are too plentiful to 
havea salable value. Pears and plums are un- 
even and below the average in quality. Peachés 
are good, but with yield much below the average. 
Grapes are in good condition and promise a fair 
crop. Cranberries are below the average, and 
reports indicate that the crop will be less than 
usual. 

Potatoes in southern New England, and partic- 
ularly in parts of Connecticut, are suffering more 
or less from blight, but in the rest of the section 
reports are generally favorable. The prevailing 
opinion is that the crop will_be fully an average 
one and of excellent quality. All vine crops are 
in good condition; squash and pumpkins prom- 
ise goodcrops. Turnips and cabbage are mak- 
ing excellent growth. Tomatoes are abundant, 
of excellent quality, and have ripened rapidly 
during the week. Gardens and truck are good, 
and the quality of the products is excellent. 
Onions are the only exception and are a small 
crop, although now in good condition. : 

All reports are favorable to the tobacco crop. 
Tobacco is now being cut, and, with favorable 
weather, the work will progress rapidly during 
the coming week. From the present outlook the 
crop will be one of the largest and best fora num 
ber of years. 
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Hay Situation. 

The hay situation has been somewhat compli- 
cated by the moist weather during the late part 
of the season, causing injury.to a part of the crop 
and increasing the per cert. of low grade hay. 
Indications are that this low grade product will 
be hard to dispose of at anything like satisfac- 
tory prices on account of the large amount stored 
in first class condition during the clear, warm 
spellin July. The crop as a whole is certainly 
larger than that of last year, and dealers gener- 
ally expect that the price will range below last 
year’s average, particularly for anything below 
extra and first grades. New hay now sells at 
$2 per ton below old hay, the price for top grades 
in New York being $18 and $19, respectively. 
Much of the low grade stock will no doubt be 
held by the farmers to feed to the farm stock, and 
the proportion which reaches the market may 
not be so large as some dealers fear. The first 
domestic rye straw is onthe market and brings 
$20 to $21 per ton when of choice quality. Not- 
withstanding the high prices of last year, it looks 
as if the planting of rye was not especially large, 
and the’ supply in sight, is not excessive. Old 
straw brings about $1 per ton more than the 
new. 
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The American Harvest. 


In this country we raise one-fifth of the world’s 
wheat, four-fifths of the world’s corn, one-fourth 
of the world’s oats, and four-fifths of the world’s 
cotton. This harvest is at the foundation of our 
prosperity. True it is that our manufacturing 
industries have grown more rapidly in recent 
years than the agricultural, but agriculture this 
year will produce commodities with a valve of 
$4,000,000,000, and foreign customers will pay us 
not far from _$900,000,000 for our agricultural prod- 
ucts shipped abroad. 

The West, with its billion-doliar corn crops, 
and its half billion dollar wheat crops, and its 
quarter billion dollar oats crops, has been the 
country’s bulwark in the storms of inflated fi- 
nance. Last year we raised 2,224,000,000 bushels 
corn, 637,000,000 bushels wheat, 784,000,000 bushels 
oats, 131,000,000 bushels barley, 29,000,000 bushels 
rye, 14,200,000 bushels buckwheat, total of six 
cereal crops, 3,839,000,000 bushels, of a value on 
the farnt of $1,746,600,000. Adding to these totals 
the value of the cotton ani hay crops, and we 
have most remarkable results. The value of the 
cotton crop of 1903 was $453,000,000, and the value 
of the hay crop, $556,000,000.' 

All the gold in America, the greatest hoard of 
yellow metal ever gatheréd in any country, 
could not buy one year’s harvest of our corn and’ 
wheat. To buy one season’s wheat crop would 
take all the gold mined in this country in six 
years. In the past seven years all the gold mines 
of the world have only produced enough to buy 
one year’s yield of our six cereals. The cereal, 
cotton and hay crops, more than 150,000,000 tons, 
could not be bought with all the money in the 
country, as our stock of money, gold, silver and 
paper, has not yet reached the stupendous total 
of 2? billion dollars. 


Strikes Affect Live-Stock Trade. 


Comparative receipts of liye stock during July 
at five Western markets, as reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor through its 
Bureau of Statistics, show the extent te which 
this branch of domestic commerce has been af- 
fected by the packing-house strikes. Compar- 
ing July of this year with July of last year, there 
has been a decrease of over a million head of 
live stock, or from 2,620,046 head in 1903 to 1,554,- 
451 head in 1904 at the five ‘markets of Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph. 
Cattle receipts fell off forty-two per cent. ; calves, 
fifty-four per cent.; hogs, thirty-nine per cent.; 
sheep, forty per cent., and horses and mules, 
nine per cent. Inthe number of cars of stock 
handled the month’s recora shows a decrease in 
traffic of railroads from 52,752 cars in July, 1903, 
to 30,741 cars in July, 1904, of a loss of forty-one 
per cent. 

Comparing July with June of this year, the 
figures, both as to the number of stock received 
and of cars handled, indicate a heavy loss of 
traffic. Not infrequently July ts the hghter 
month of the two in the live-stock trade. In this 
case 1,151,217 head, or forty-two per cent. less, 
were received than in June, and 21,418 cars less 
were received, or an average loss of 1338 cars per 
working day from the beginning of the strike to 
the end of the month. 

The returns from the markets taken sepa- 
rately show, as arule, that while receipts fell off 
rapidly, local consumption was still more notably 
reduced. At Chicago, for instance, city use and 
local consumption were only one-half that of 
July, 1903, at Kansas City less than half, at 
Omaha sixty per cent. less, and at St. Joseph 
fifty-nine per cent. 

Comparing receipts for seven months at these 
five markets, the total of this year was on July 
31 st'll wellin advance of either that of 1902 or 
1903. Chicago’s arrivals were slightly ahead of 
1903, but below those of 1902, and Omaha and St. 
Joseph dropped below the receipts of 1903. St. 
Louis ran far ahead of 1903. Kansas City had a 
narrow margin left in favor of this season’s re- 
ceipts. 

Another phase of commercial importance is 
the state of cut-meat stocks at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha and Milwaukee. The average of 
stocks on hand at the end of each of the first six 
months of this year was 281,155,126 pounds, while 
the total at the end of July was 268,457,558 
pounds. The extent of slirinkage in cut-meat 
stocks was therefore only 4.5 per cent. from the 
average for the first half of the year. The 
shrinkage in local consuthption of cattle, hogs 
and sheep at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha and 
St. Joseph was 56.3 per cent., comparing corre- 
sponding . periods. The consumption of hogs 
alone averaged at these four markets during the 
first six months of the year 1,048,250 head monthly, 
compared with 469,322 head in July, or a decrease 

f 55.2 per cent. 








The Onion Crop. 

There seems to be a prospect of good prices, 
perhaps even high prices, for onions this year, as 
there is not quite an average crop in amount in 
those sections of New England where they are 
made a.specialty, and reports indicate even 
worse luck with them in other States, which 








backward. Reports indicate that it is filling 
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breed in the 100-day cow demonstration at 


DEVON COW VESTA, NO. 10806, A. D. R. 
Vesta was one of those selected by J. Cheston Morris, West Chester, Pa., to represent the 


year, in common with the rest of the herd, is given in the Devon year bouk of 1904. 
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have to some extent supplied Eastern markets 
for a few years past. New York growers say not 
over two-thirds of a full crop in ttie best loca- 
tions, and from that down almost toa total fail- 
ure. Indiana reports say only about one-half as 
many as last year’s crop, which was below the 
usual average of the State. In Ohio some ofthe 
growers say there were not as many acres put in 
onions last spring as usual, and the wet season 
has injured them so that the yield will be about 
one-half as much per acre as in a good season. 


‘Literature. 


This edition of Samuel Lover’s master- 
piece of Irish character-drawing is note- 
worthy from the fact that it contains 
twenty-four illustrations by the versatile 
author. ‘* Handy Andy ” is such a rollick- 
ing tale of Irish life and has been a source 
of amusement for so many years—the origi- 
nal edition was published in 1842—that the 
present is not the time or place to retell the 
story. Suffice to say that Handy Andy is 
a hero with a genius for blundering, but 
with a penchant for escaping the worst con- 
sequences of his own mistakes. He is a 
unique figure in literature, and we love him 
all the more for hig many human faults. 
Lover wrote clean, wholesome novels in his 
day, and although there was little or no 
attempt at analysis of character or the in- 
Btilling of moral prééepts, they have sur- 
vived the mass of ephemeral fiction 
published since. Their predominant qual- 
ities are mirth and merriment, and 
the quality of the humor which Lover 
treats us with is genuine. Not many suc- 
cessful novelists are first-rate painters, but 
Lover not only wrote well, but his draw- 
ings, which remind one of “* Phiz,”’ are re- 
plete with character and humor. The 
twenty-four illustrations in this reprint are 
in keeping with thetext. They are repro- 
duced in black,and white. “ Handy Andy ’”’ 
is one of the series of popular editions of 
rare and famous books which we have 
many times had occasion to commend. (New 
Yerk: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 

Helene Vacaresco, whom we are told is a 
lady-in-waiting to Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania, frees her mind of her impres- 
sions of her adored mistress and some other 
crowned heads of Europe inthis volume. 
It appears that the author has known the 
Queen of Roumania all her life, and we 
may well feel that the tribute paid to 
**Carmen Sylva,’’ the queen-poet, is sin- 
cere, and her enthusiasms pardonable. The 
tragedy of her life dates from a day ** when 
the winter dawn was about to gild the rvof 
of the Royal Palace in Bucharest,’? Her 
child was dying, and the whole people were 
praying that the inevitable might not 
happen. The heart of the queen mother it 
appears wus all but buried in thegrave with 
Little Princess Marie. “ Apart froufthe 
sadness ever reigning in her soul, Car- 
men Sylva is cheerful, while the force and 
resistance of her nerves is astonishing,’’ 
writes the author. ‘‘She brings to bear 
upon everything that comes in her waya 
most astounding amount of interest, pity or 
enthusiasm. Ina word, she represents the 
most constant human vibration that woman- 
hood may boast of. Her powers of absorp- 
tion and production are equal. When she 
listens to music it is wonderful to note on 
her face the sensations roused in her soul 
by the different instruments, till she herself 
becomes a part of the harmony expressed.’”’ 
Most of the Queen’s misfortunes, we are 
told, have been due to her ignorance or dis- 
dain or the rude realities of life. 
Considering King Edward VII.—whom 
she met when he visited the Court of Rou- 
mania as the Prince of Wales—she discov- 
ered that he possessed the highest quality 
of sovereignty. He told her that his life 
had been a happy oue, and he agreed with 
her that princes were happier than other 
men. Of him she says that he has a mind 
which openly rejects hypocrisy, cultivates 
gayety and self-possession, and deems the 
best courage to be the kind of moral cour- 
age to which every hour and duty of the 
day is precious. Moreover, the two had 
something in common—a love for dogs. 
Queen Alexandra, to whom she was pre- 
sented at Balmoral, impressed the author 
of this book as one who possesses in the 
most conspicuous degree the magical secret 
of being in sympathy with the souls with 
whom destiny connects her. Miss Vacar- 
esco proceeds to tell of the troubles of 
the Emperor of Austria, whose wife and 
son she met years ago before misfortune 
befell Franz-Josef. The German Emperor 
is, in her estimation, in every sense of 
the word, ambitious, and she says his larger 
ambitions are fair and pure, although at 
times they border on petty vanity. He 
wishes, like the world’s chosen few, to sur- 
vive in the memory of his people. It is 
safe to assert, she adds, that thought or 
fear of death never enters his soul. _' He 
lives in the security that he cannot die. 
Each of his intellectual gifts is inherited 
from his mother; he is likest his father 
when in a gracious moud and boyish in 
words and bearing. He is, of all living 
monarchs, the least mysterious and the 
least invisible. He loves ts and out- 
ward ceremonies as if he were filled with a 
desire to demonstrate with what ease he 
can summon armies and splendor around 
him. Above all things, the Emperor 
hates the small commonplaces of ordi- 
nary conversation, even within the re- 
stricted space of court circle where all 
are bent on finding whatever he says clever 
and gracious.”? Other kings and queens or 
reigning monarchs with other titles are 











gossipy manner. The book throws many 
interesting sidelighte on the lives of 
crowned heads, and will be eagerly read by 
no small number of interested men and 
women. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $2.00 net. ) 

The wonderful journey of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition is of perennial interest, 
but it is quite appropriate that Olin D. 
Wheeler’s version of the great exploration 
across the Continent, from St. Louis to the 
Pacific, including as it does a description of 
the old trail, based upon actual travel over 
it, and the changes found a century later, 
should appear on the hundredth anniver- 
sary year of the journey. Mr. Wheeler had 
written so much about the Northwest that 
he has come to be regarded as an authority 
of the present conditions and past history 
of that portion of our history which he has 
appropriately termed ‘“‘ Wonderland.” In 
preparing the two volumes which have just 
been published, he not only found it neces- 
sary to visit the many places that were im- 
portant and critical points in the exploration 
of these real pathfinders, but he sought dili- 
gently everywhere for information regard- 
ing the men who made up the party of pio- 
neer expansionists. We have, of course, the 
great epic story of Lewis and Clark, but in 
addition .to this Mr. Wheeler has drawn 
on the varratives of later explorers in the 


members of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion. He has also shown the effect that the 
locomotive and steamboat has had in de- 
veloping the vast region that Lewis and 
Clark made known to us, and he has not 
neglected to point out the fact that tourists 
and travelers in the Northwest pass by 
many of the localities explored by Lewis 
and Clark a century ago. 
The exploration was initiated by Jefferson 
the same year that marked the consumma- 
tion of the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and 
the author vouchsafes the opinion that 
Jefferson’s reputation will stand higher for 
the exploration than for the acquisition. 
The idea of this great transcontinental ex- 
ploration was original with Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and he favored an enterprise of this 
nature before the date of the Louisiana 
Purchase. Congress was persuaded to ap- 
propriate the large ( ?) sum of $2500 for the 
immortal undertaking, and Captain Lewis, 
who had served ably as Jefferson’s private 
secretary, was chosen leader. William 
Clark was selected for substitute leader,and 
these two men, with their forty-three fol- 
lowers, started on their journey, with in- 
structions from the President of the United 
States which were both lengthy and com- 
prehensive. We cen but smile when we 
read these instructions, how much the 
frugal Chief2Executive expected to obtain 
from the $2500 appropriation. Contrast this 
sum with that appropriated by Congress for 
1899-1900 for use by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey—$834,240.89. With so much 
expected of them only good luck can ac- 
count for the success of the great under- 
taking. The lack of scientific men was se- 
riously felt when the report came to be 
written. Wonders had been accomplished 
in the line of natural history discovery, but 
there was no member of the party compe- 
tent to discuss the scientific observations 
and results, says Mr. Wheeler, and the con- 
sequence was that Lewis and Clark lost 
that credit tor priority of discovery to 
which they were entitled in many things. 
The expedition started from the mouth of 
Wood (Du Bois) river, opposite the mouth of 
the Missouri river, in Illinois, May 14, 1804, 
and reached St. Louis on its return, Sept. 23, 
1806. During this time not one disagree- 
ment or clash of authority occurred be- 
tween the leaders; a remarkable record, in- 
deed. There was much sickness, but one 
death, that of Sergeant Floyd. There was 
but one suggestion of mutiny, and two at- 
tempts at desertion, one of which was suc- 
cessful. Captain Lewis alone was se- 
riously injured, being accidentally shot, 
but recovering before reaching St. Louis. 
** Although their route was through an 
Indian country entirely,’’ says Mr. Wheeler, 
“and the Indians were in most in- 
stances the wildest of nomads, in some cases 
never having seena white man, yet there 
was but one serious difficulty with them. 
Their almost unifucmly kind reception by, 
and treatment of, the Indians, and their 
absolute and utter dependence upon them 
time after time for food, with which to save 
themselves from starvation, and for ani- 
mals and canoes with which to continue 
their journey, furnish the most caustic 
criticism upon the Government’s subse- 
quent treatment of the red men.”’ 
There is not ample space here to repeat 
the story of the memorable journey as Mr. 
Wheeler narrates it for us, with an abun- 
dance of sidelights and frequent quotation 
from the original manuscript. Leaving the 
mouth of the Missouri, the party reached 
Fort Mandan, 1600 miles away, Nov. 2; 
|. Three Forks of the Missouri, July 25, 1805; 
and the headwaters of the Missouri, a dis- 
tance of 3096 miles, Aug. 12 of the same 
year. After the severe trip across the Bitter 
Root Mountains, the party reached the Co- 
lumbia river, and proceeded down that. 
river to Fort Clapstop, not far from where 
the Columbia empties into the Facific 
Ocean. ‘The winter of 1805-6 was spent 
in this Indian country,. and the re 
turn journey was undertaken March: 23, 
1806. At the mouth ot the Lolo river 
the party divided, Captain Clark proceed- 
ing via Three Forks and Captain Lewis via 
Great Falls, Mont. The two parties re- 
anited at the mouth of the Yellowstone and 
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....ehou art poor indeed if thou art not 
atronger than thy poverty.—James Allen. 

..--Never give way to melancholy. Nothing 
encroaches more. I fight against it vigorously. 
One great reniedy is to take short views of life; 
for every substantial grief has twenty shadows, 
and most of them shadows of your own making. 
—Sidney Smith. 

----The earth shall drink of the heat before 
she knows her nature or her strength. Then 
shall she bring forth to the uttermost the treas- 
ures of her bosom. For there are things hidden 
far down, and the deep things of life, till the fire 
reveals them.—H. W. Beecher. 
’ ..-eIn the brave endurance of enforced in- 
activity there may be heroism greater than in 
the brave deeds of strong men and women. The 
tear of sympathy, the cheering smile, the tender 
word for the weary and the erring sometimes ac- 
complish more than deeds, and are as acceptable 
tothe Father.—Judith W. Andrews. 

----Uptimism is whole-hearted. If a man be- 
lieves in the divine out-working of events for the 
good of those who love God, let him be hearty 
and positive about it. When a company of 
Christian workers together agree that a certain 
plan is feasible; it is a dismal and unwhole- 
some thing for the professing optimist to let fall 
the wet blanket of a dubious “‘ but yet” over the 
company. To make frank and sensible and sug- 
gestive objections is one thing; to call up the 
ghosts of distant fears and dark forebodings is 
quite another. Some men who are, in the main, 
useful co-workers in any enterprise, imperil their 
own usefulness, and discourage their fellows, 
througb habitually pulling back any hopeful sug- 
gestion by the string of “but.” Enough there 
are who doubt and falter, and shake the head. 
More men are needed who will forget that there 
is such a word as “ but.”—Sunday-school Times. 

----TO love one soul for its beauty and grace 
and truth is to open the way to appreciate all 
beautiful, true and gracious souls, ana to recog- 
nize spiritual beauty wherever it is seen. 

---. When the service of the Lord seems hard, 
it is because we are but imperfectly performing 
1t.—P. Mercer. 

----Jest not with the two-edged sword of God’s 
word.—Fuller. 

----A song will outlive a/l sermons in the mem- 
ory.—H. Giles. 

----Most lives are thronged with anxieties. 
But there is a spirit that is not overcome of these 
things, but bears with them in the high thought 
of being in fellowship-with God; for, if we have 
to endure evils, God bears with their existence 
too.— William Mountford. 

----“It is possible to find in the world true- 
hearted and faithful dealing between man and 
man. To doubt thisis to doubt the divine in 
life. Faithin man is essential to faith in God.” 


Brilliants. 


March on, my soul, nor like a laggard Stay, 
March swiftly on, yet err not from the way 
Where all the nobly vise of old have trod— 
The path of faith made by the sons of God. 
Follow the marks that they have set beside 
The narrow, cloudswept track, tobe thy guide: 
Follow and honor what the past has gained, 
And forward still, that more may be attained. 
Something to learn, and something to forget: 
Hold fast the good, and seek the better yet: 
Press on, and prove the pilgrim-hope of youth— 
That creeds are milestones on the road to Truth, 
—Henry van Dyke. 
To bear my snare ot 111s 
Without undue complaint; 
In toiling on the hills 
To lift them up who faint. 


To spread hope where I can, 
To give joy where I may; 
To strive to be a man 
Who shall be missed, some day. 











To do my best and know 
That if my best must be 
But little, the world’s woe 
Is not increased by me. 
—S. E. Kiser. 


A little hope, a littie raiuu serene, 

A little word of strength for those who fall, 

A little smiling, tho’ tears come between, 

A little charity if need should call— 

And O! not paltry is our life, nor small, 

But big and fine and filled with sweet delight, 
If that we keep, each for the sake of all, 

These little things in eight,” 


I called the sout via tuy 
It stood, a white, unsullied thing, 

From a bulb that was brown and bare, 
Ethereally fair. 

**Olily! ” I cried, * for purity 
With thee there is naught to compare.” 


Then tremled the soul of the lily, 
And I, by thought beguiled, 
Seemed to hear it speak, in accents meek, 
“* More pure is the soul of a child.” 
—Roby C. MeC.mhs, in Lippincott’s. 


Thou shalt not praise vue uay till night is falling, 
However fair its dawn and noon may be; 
Ofttimes at eventide come storms appalling, 
Setting the lightning and the thunder free. 


Thou shalt not blame the day till it is ending, 

Though it has brought thee flood and hurri- 
cane; 

Full = at nightfall comes deep peace, descend- 
ng Me 

In sunset gold and roses, glorious gain. 


Praise each fair morn that calls thee up from 
sleeping, 

And through the hot day work with all thy 
might; 

Then ‘eave the evening hour in Heaven’s keep- 

ing, ; 

Which sent both winter cloud and summer 

light. —From the German of Gerok. 


Popular Science. 


—The idea of iregulating the height of bal- 
loons by Meaus of collapsible air-bags seems to 
be as old as modern ballooning. It is said to 
have been suggested by General iMeusnier in 
1783, on the day before the first ascent of a hy- 
drogen balloon, but it was forgotten until 1884, 
when Renard used air-reservoirs for maintaining 
the shape of captive balloons. iThe first real 
trial of the air-bag regulator—or ballonet, as it is 
called,—seems to have been in two balloons con- 
structed last year. The ballonet is placed around 
the lower part of the balloon, with means for in- 
flating and a valve for emptying, and the gas en- 
velope is closed and provided with a safety-valve 
to insure against too great pressure. In- two 
trips described by Heary de la Vaux, the tend- 
ency of the balloon to shoot upward on emerg- 
ing from cloud into bright sunshine was counter- 
acted by filling the air-bag, a low level being thus 
maintained in spite of great changes in moisture 
aod temperature. 

——The stellar universe has a background ot 
pearly white, which always fills the field of a 
telescope with a faint luminosity, and astron- 
omers.are guessing as to whether this shimmer- 
ing shtoud is made up of qtiddrillions of suns, or 
whether the universe is immersed in nebulous 
matter, The pearly veil is torn in Places, at 
least one hundred jet-black wells or dark spaces 
being shown in the constellations Sagittarius 
and Scorpio by the sixteen-inch telescope of the 
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Lowe Observatory. In one of these dark fields 
{8 Antares, which is computed to be about 6... 
quadrillion miles from usand to have ighty-ci,), 
thousand times the mass of our sun, and it is s;,. 
gested that space over a certain area may hay. 
been cleared of matter In the building up oft), 

mighty star. Other stars are near black wells 
or supposed openings into outer space. . 

—An entirely new mammal in the Brit\,), 
Isles is the astonishing discovery of J.(;. Miia, 
It is a vole—Microtus orcadensis—and + ,. 
totally distinct from the common short-taii..; 
fieldmouse and all other kaown forms.: 

-——Protective mimicry has a curious illustra⸗ 
tion in an lasect of British East Africa desert... 
by Professor Gregory. Some individuais of ¢;,,.), 
sex are bright pink and others are bright yr:..., 
and as they sit motionless for hours sucking ,, ' 
the pink onescollect on the lower part of :.... 
stem, where they look like drooping fiow.. 
while the green ones take a place further .,.,. 
and are mistaken for foliage. 

—The world’s greatest geyser seems t, :.. 
that of Rotorua, in New Zealand. Arecent \;.,. 
tor, J. A. Warnock, states that it plays at,,,,; 
twenty-two times each month, the “ shots ” of:..;, 
reaching a height of nine hundred to 1200 f«.-; 
and the basin covers about 2} acres. One the»: 
is that loose stones fall into the neck of a tun,,. 
filled with hot water, closing the passage un: 
the rising steam pressure forcibly ejects them 

——The grippe and excessive meat eating ar⸗ 
the causes to which GLcas Championniere 
tributes appandicitis. He has found that c:;., 
not preceded by an attack of gripp3 are 
rare,and that they are practica'ly unknown | 
the vegetarian districts of France and ott:.-; 
countries. The very few cases he has know) 
among vegetirians have been insignificant, 
— saking plaze in a few days without opera. 
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GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Diseases 








Sheep. All Skin they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. : 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover. N. H. 
Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 
Treasurer—Nicholas 8. Winsor, Greenville. R.I. 
and Trans Ts 
Cattle furnished free. > ee 
The Year-Book for 190? furnished free. 
io po — i Monthly M 
50, postage ; Mont: ilk Record: t 
Stable pond paid; y rds for the 


Herd Books, Volume 1 to 14, may be obtai 
tLe Treasurer—§2.25 each, postage. paid. — 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


— oy —— F meee yh F. L. Hough 
y, Vt.: Super ndent of Advanced Regis- 
try, S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N.Y. — 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

Teo Members.—Males, $3; females, $1. Doubie 
fees for animals over one 75— of age. Transfers,if re- 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 

on-Members.— Males, $5; females. 82. 

year of age, aouble fees. Transfers, if recorded 

date o le F Bl. 

ta All blanks furnished free.) Ont hS BI 
Life Membership, $235. 


Advance Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, 
above, who will furnish all information and ‘blanks 


Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for in- 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W.17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 


President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


Blanks for Registe and Transferring Jersey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests o 
tered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
upon application to the Secre ; 
Fees for ig: To non-members, $2 each head, 
male or female. To members of the Club, 81 each 
head, male of female. All animals over two year3 
For registration ofall dead aui- 
mported animals, $25. 
resented within 9% 
ransfers presented 





Over one 

















ceived b 
Private 
bac! 


the Club 


The By- ws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and transfers 
mailed free on application. 





JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTOs 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrates. 
Felling Hew to Select, Breed, Train 

and Mauage Them. 

Ory book of its kind. Contains most importan! 

chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care t' 

Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding ai 

"dat hibition and ° rtat 

Wash: and Grooming, D 

Jifferent Colors, besi 

they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, everythive 
Over thirty-five half-tone Ulustratioue 

















Iu.. James in appearing 
Ang><a, for thousands of beautiful specimens « 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existen«:. 
vue tneir excellence, tothe skill,care and knowle::: 
of this well-known breeder. The book contali- 
much useful information as to the diet and gene): 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispensa!.° « 
any owner of ‘one _of the valuable and beautif: + 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospec:': 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesti: 
ing.”— Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that | 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—S: 
Education, Minneapolis. 

“ It seems to us a book which those who are fond © 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angeli, ii 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

volume, both for the owners of |!” 
Angore and other cats. It is tastefully bound ai: 
fully illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

* Volume exceedingly ente 
full of facts, beautifully YWlustrated.”"— 4 





AMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
230 Washington Street. Boston. Max» 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re 
utation, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Kes! 

ce in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Profi 
able Peultry Baising. 


eins oe How to Make ayeat 

Keeping ‘oul ys poultry Yards eS Mouses, 
ce of B S; Care 0 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching ‘and Care 

; Due 8, Geese 

ts and Incubatcrss 


pi 
or Poultry, etc. 
s Se address on — — of twenty-five 





WALNUT COMPANY, 








Bex 3354, Beaten, Hs - 
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Poultry. 


A Colony Egg Ferm. 

of the many pleasant drives about Lake- 
wood none is more attractive than the drive 
out to the chicken farm at Burrsville. 
one day last week found me with a little 
time on my hands, so out to the chicken 
farm I went to have a little hen talk with 
Mr. Brown, the genial proprietor. 

| found him up to his eyes in work; I 
should say chickens—and such nice, clean, 
white, healthy ones that it made my heart 
glad to see them. After a handshake and 
sone side talk, we started in to see the de- 
velopment of a chicken on a hen farm from 
start to finish. 

‘he old hen as a mother has been cast 
asiie. Into a spacious cellar we descended, 
in which the air was as cool as early spring, 
where we found fifteen incubators of 360 
egy capacity each. So far this season they 
have hatched upwards of ten thousand 
chicks. Many of these chicks are sold 
direct from the incubators, and are shipped 
away to distant points. It seems almost 
impossible that these little balls of down 
eat. be shipped at such a tender age, but 
Mr. Brown tells me that, through their ap- 
proved mode of packing, the chicks arrive 
at their destination full of life and vigor. 
In fact so great has been their success that 
he hardly knows where this branch of the 
business will end. ‘* Let’s go over to the 
long brooder house,” says Mr. Brown, “‘and 
see the ‘ babies’ just hatohed.“ This nur- 
sery brooder house is over one hundred 
fect long and has a capacity for two thou- 
sand baby chicks. On my day at the farm 
it was Deing filled for the second run, and 
it was fun to watch those little chaps strut 
about just asif they were paying $10 per 
day at one of Lakewood’s up-to-date hotels. 

In addition to this nursery brooder house 
we visited fifteen colony brooder houses 
scattered through the pines and laurel 
bushes on the east side of the farm. One 
can enjoy a ramble through these woods 
with the chickens if he is on good terms 
with the bulldog. 

| found the Lakewood Farm well stocked 
with dogs; one old chap, a Great Dane, tips 
the scales at 180 pounds. I was glad to be 
with my friend Brown. 

From these colony brooder houses we 
visited a portion of the farm of about three 
acres fenced off for the young cockerels to 
roam and romp about in. They looked as 
if they enjoyed scratching among the leaves 
and now and then flying into a low bush to 
crow. Mr. Brown says he has Leghorn 
cockerels crowing at six weeks of age. I 
must acknowledge I was getting the 
chicken fever and wanted to send some of 
them home. 

Across the road trom the main farm is the 
pullet farm of fourteen acres, part woods 
and part cultivated, to raise green grass for 
these growing pullets which will soop be 
hens and shelling out eggs. Eggs are what 
the Lakewood Farm boys are working for 
and they are producing the best egg that 
can be had from a White Leghorn hen. 
Leghorns lay a large white egg that is rich 
and wholesome, and will make an omelet 
fit for a queen. 

If you will go to the Lakewood Poultry 
Farm and have Mr. Brown show you the 
2500 White Leghorn hens that he now hasin 
laying quarters, houses and birds as clean 
as snow, and have him take you into the 
feed house where the bins of kiln-dried 
grains of the finest quality are,'then you will 
know why the demand for Lakewood Farm 
eggs is so great. 

The Lakewood Farm is now shipping 
egzs to invalids as far as Saranac Lake and 
New York, but most of the eggs goto Lake- 
wood, Newark and Long Branch. These 
eggs are packed in a vlever cardboard box 
marked ‘‘ Lakewood Farm Eggs.” This 
box is closed with a seal which is not 
broken until it reaches the hands of the 
consumer. Eggs are shipped daily and 
reach the consumer in less than twenty-four 
hours after being laid. 

Quite another interesting branch of this 
business is furnishing breeding birds and 
eggs for hatching. The day I was at the 
farm an order arrived for birds to be 
shipped to South America, and Mr. Brown 
is anxiously awaiting the report on some 
eggs shipped to Europe—he thinks it will 
be a favorable one. He tried to get a box of 
hatching eggs to South America, but the 
heat of the equator was too much for them 
—not a chick. 

Lakewood Farm methods were quite a 
revelation to me and set me thinking. 

There, on almost barren, sandy soi), has 
deen built up in the past few years a busi- 
ness which is large and reaching, and it has 
all been accomplished with the hen. Lake- 
wood Farm is now ina high state of culti- 
vation, and hasan apple, plum and peach 
orchard. 

Mr. Brown is an enthusiastic poultry 
farmer and says if the farmers of Ocean 
County would only see the possibilities of 
poultry farming, they would greatly benefit 
themselves as well as the county at large. 

H. H. NELSON. 


Poultry Market. 


rhose who have live poultry to sell this year 
Should remember that Sept.10 and 11 are the 
days of Hebrew New Year, and that every faith- 
ful Jew expects upon those days to feast upon 
poultry, either fowl, turkeys, ducks or geese, 
avd they will only purchase them alive that they 
may be killed according tothe precepts of their 
law. They then are willing to paya good price 
for good live poultry. The Day of Atonement 
fol' ows soon after on Sept. 19, the Feast of Tab- 
riacles on Sept. 25 and 26, and the Feast of Law 
on Oct.land2. The best days to put any kind 
01 \\ve poultry on the market is from three to five 
days before these dates, but it will probably be 
'n :ood demand all the month of September, or, 
at ‘cast, from Sept. 5 to Sept. 28. 














Eggs Steady. 

I price of eggs is shown as steady, gradually 
8 ving for some weeks, and dealers now be- 
‘eve ‘hat the price is about as high as it ought to 
be sidering the time of year and general couv- 
ditio. s. It is true that demand has continued 
very active and shows no special signs of falling 
Of, bo! a further advance at this season would, 
hodoubt, not only check the cousumption, but 
Wou'! draw out considerable quantities that 
have ‘en placed in storage, deaters preferring 
to lace a smail, quick profit on storage eggs 
rahe ‘han to hold for the fall and winter mar- 
kets. The quality of the fresh eggs arriving is 


Probaliy the poorest of the season, the hot 
Wea’: having a decidedly bad effect on the West 
ald" \thwest. At the same time the general 
avera“s of shipments is of fairiy good quality, 


4&re«! proportion arriving from the cooler parts 
‘© country or from nearby points. Asa gen- 
"ile the Southern producers do not ship 
‘ery heavily during August, as the market 
‘\ eggs is rather slow compared with the 
‘in the early spring when as many eggs 
‘<nted as possible from every source. The 
‘ality now received from distant points 
sees ‘rom Michigan. Some of these grade well 
a i with nearby stock and are nearly as 
** most purposes. The supply is likely to 
* dws very light until after the moulting season, 
W!'l probably not at any time approach the 


alTives 


—— of the preceding months. Best eggs 
cae ‘ng readily, but certain of the lower price 


are going-into the refrigerators. On the 


Whole it; 
‘ —2 ‘tis reckoned that more are being put into 
ee than are being taken out at the present 
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LA PLAISANCE: RESIDENCE OF MISS E. JACKSON CLARK AT POMFRET, CONN. 
On this estate are grown remarkable, prise-winning grapes, melons and other high-grade hothouse products. 
See horticultural article, ‘* Specialties Under Glass.’’ 





time. It is thought that in Chicago alone there 
are 250,000 eases more than at the same time last 
year, but some dealers claim that this is an over- 
estimate. 





Horticultural. 
Specialties Under Glass. 
On July 9 acommittee of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society visited La Plais- 
ance, the estate of Miss E. Jackson Clark 
at Pomfret, Ct., to inspect two graperies 
and an orchard house all under one roof, 
the extent of which is 100x26 feet, divided 
into three equal sections. The grape houses 
contained nineteen and sixteen vines re- 
spectively, which were heavily fruited with 
large and well-finished bunches of grapes. 
Some of the product of these grape houses 
was exhibited the present season by John 
Ash, the manager of the estate, at ‘the ex- 
hibition of the American Pomological So- 
ciety at Horticultural Hal), Boston, where 
it attracted a great deal of attention and re- 
ceived the Wilder medal for excellence. 
The fruit house, or more properly called 
the orchard house, was a surprise to the com- 
mittee as it contained a greater variety of 
fruit than they ever saw before under glass. 
This consisted in part of peaches in variety, 
pears, plums, apples, nectarines, figs, etc., 
and the trees were fairly weli fruited and 
presented a healthy appearance. It wiil be 
of interest to add in this connection that 
the grapes, peaches and nectarines were 
grown in twelve-inch pots, while the apples 
and pears were in ten-inch puts. The melon 
house, a photograph of which is herewith 
reproduced by permission of secretary Wil- 
liam P. Rich, was also inspected. On ac- 
count of the uncertainty attending the cul- 
tivation of the melon in the open, in this 
section of the country, the growing of them 
under glass iis increasing. By request of 
the committee Mr. Ash contributes the fol- 
lowing valuable notes upon his methods of 
cultivation. 
CULTURE OF FRUIT TREES IN POTS. 

lt gives me great pleasure to give a few 
hints from my experience in the cultivation 
of fruit trees in pots. These can be pro- 
cured either direct from England or through 
any reliable importer of fruittrees. Fruit- 
ing trees, imported late in the fall, will 
bear a fall crop the following summer and 
in this way apples, pears, peaches, nectar- 
ines, cherries, grapes, apricots, etc., can 
easily and successfully be grown either ina 
house especially devoted to them or in 
peach houses, and later in the season, 
when more ventilation is given, in grap- 
eries. The temperature of a peach 
house suits hardy fruit trees admirably 
and you thus utilize to advantage space 
which otherwise would be producing noth- 
ing. When the trees are growing they can 
be fed liberally with liquid barnyard ma- 
nure, until the fruits show signs of color- 
ing, when nothing but clear water must be 
given and the trees allowed to become drier 
at the roots than they have been during the 
period of swelling their fruits, in order to 
insure flavor and sweetness. After the 
fruits have been gathered, the trees must be 
placed outside, standing the pots on boards, 
where they can get abundance of sunshine 
and natural outdoor conditions, in order to 
thoroughly ripen the wood, as on this treat- 
ment, of course, depends the success or 
failure of the next year’s crop. The trees 
can be left outside until there is danger of 
frost breaking the pots, then move them 
into a cool greenhouse or a light, cool 
cellar, there to remain until needed for 
forcing. Thetrees should then be turned 
out of the pots, the drainage carefully ex- 
amined and renewed where necessary; re- 
move with a pointed stick a little of the 
outer soil from the ball, then put back into 
the pots and fill in with new soil, in which 
has been mixed a quantity of bone, and 
your trees are ready for another season’s 
product. 

The following 1s a list of fruits grown at 
La Plaisance under glass: Apples—Wash- 
ington, Emperor Alexander, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Mother, Melon, Bismarck, Lady 
Henniker, Cox’s Pomona, Mannington 
Pearmain, King of Tompkins County, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. Pears—Buerre Hardy, Dur- 
andeau, Fondante d’Automne, Conference, 
Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchesse, Doy- 
enne du Comice. Cherries—Bigarreau Noir 
de Guben, Emperor Francis, White Bigar- 
reau, Reine Hortense, Early Rivers. Plums 
—Early Transparent Gage, Oullin’s Golden 
Gage, Grand Duke, Blue Rock, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Jefferson, Nonsuch, Belgian Purple. 
Peaches — Gladstone, Dagmar, Thomas 
Rivers, Duchess of Cornwall, Hale’s Early, 
Crawford’s Early, Royal George, Princess 
of Wales, Alexander, Barrington, Dymond, 
Crimson Galande, Spencer. Nectarines— 
Humbolt, Cardinal, Early Rivers, Lord 
Napier, Victoria, Downton, River’s 
Orange, Pine Apple, Pitmaston Orange. 
Figs—Bourjassotte Noire, Brown Ischia, 
Brown Turkey, Figue d’Or, Violette Sepor, 
White Marseilles. Grapes—Diamond Jubi- 
lee, Black Hamburg, Canon Hall Muscat, 
Madresfield Court, Mrs. Pearson, Foster’s 
Seedling, Buckland Sweetwater, Mrs. Pince, 
Alnwick Seedling, Muscat of. Alexandria, 
Gros Maroc, Lady Down’s Seedling, Gros 
Guillaume, Black Alicante. 

MELONS UNDER GLASS. 

The varieties of melons grown under glass 

here last year, of which the accompanying 








photograph gives a partial view, were Frog- 
more Scarlet, Lord Derby and Invincible 
Scarlet, principally. I also grew a few 
R cky Ford and Emerald Gem, both of 
which did very well. The variety Lord 
Derby is thought very highly of here. 

The melons succeeded a crop of tomatoes 
and were planted about May 1 in hills com- 
posed of good stiff loam, three feet apart, 
anda night temperature of 65° maintained, 
allowing the sun heat to run up to 90° with 
judicious ventilation. 

As the plants grow and extend their roots, 
the spaces between the hills are filled in 
with good heavy loam, in which is mixed a 
liberal portion of well-rotted cow manure. 
When watering the plants great care must 
be taken not to saturate the soil immedi- 
ately around the stem of the melon, as they 
are very apt to decay if moisture lodges 
there. If any decay is noticed a little un- 
slaked lime, powdered fine, and put on 
carefully wherever any rotting appears will 
invariably stop it. The house above men- 
tioned, which is thirty-three feet long by 
sixteen feet wide, produced over two hun- 
dred melons last year, the first fruits ripen- 
ing about the first of July. JOHN ASH. 

Pomfret Centre, Ct. 

A Commission Firm’s Apple Summary. 

Lawrence & Co.: ‘“‘A canvass of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts points to acrop 
of fruit somewhat larger than last year. The ex- 
cess is notable in Massachusetts and parts of 
New Hampshire, while Maine is about the same 
as last year. Quality generally promises to be 
superior to that of last season. New York State 
varies in comparison with last year. Western 
sections, as a whole, will probably harvest more, 
and the Hudson-river district may be set at sixty 
per cent. less. 

Canada will again be heavy, especially on fall 
varieties. Nova Scotia more than last year. 
Michigan will equal that of last year and of bet- 
terquality. Illinvis and Missouri light and qual- 
ity poor. West Virginia very light. California 
and Oregon lighter than last year. Great Br.tain 
has an abundant crop. Of 250 reports, 128 state 
an over average, 109 an average, and but fifteen 
under average, as against 235 under average re- 
ports last year and seventeen average. The 
yield of small fruits is especially large. Europe, 
generally, will market a big crop, especi:lly 
France. As asummary of the situation, the crop 
is fouud to be slightly heavier in quantity than 
last year, and, on the whole, of much better qual- 
ity. ~ 

The total apple shipment in barrels for the 





‘week ending Aug. 20,included 672 barrels from 


Boston, 2076 barrels from New York, 459 barrels 
from Moutreal. Of these 1980 barrels went to 
Liverpool and 1227 barrels to Glasgow, a total of 
3207 barrels. In the corresponding week last 
year 9361 barrels went to Liverpool, 2030 barrels 
to London and 5711 barrels to Glasgow, a total of 
17,102 barrels. Since the season opened 2495 
barrels have been shipped from Boston, 4751 
barrels from New York and 459 barrels from 
Montreal, a total of 7765 barrels. In same pe- 
riod last year shipments were 943 barrels from 
Boston, 21,818 barrels from New York and 4729 
barrels from Montreal, a total of 27,940 barrels, 
and in same time in 1902 there were 3532 barrels 
from Boston, 9308 barrels from New York, 1690 
barrels from Montreal, a total of 14,539 barrels. 





Quality in Peaches. 


Valuable as has been the Elberta as a 
money maker for the commercial grower, it 
is notof sufficient high quality to hold con- 
sumers to it indefinitely to the exclusion of 
all other varieties in its season. The claim 
is made that many of the white peaches, 
which are fine in quality, will not rot and 
cannot be grown with profit. A peach that 
will not rot will not inthe fullest measure 
meet the real wants or most enduring de- 
mands of the consumer. Some of the fine 
old varieties, such as Honest John, Old 
Mixon and Stump of the World, which are 
being ex3luded from many of the more re- 
cent great commercial plantings, would 
meet an unlimited demand if they were 
more generally planted. 

During the past season, with its climatic 
vicissitudes, the Elberta and other consid- 
ered-very-hardy varieties have suffered as 
complete annihilation as other varieties of 
higher quality, and commercial peach grow- 
ers may well reflect upon some of these 
things.—G. F. Powell, Ghent, N. Y. 


— 
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The Saunterer. 


There have been many unexpected meet- 
ings during the week just past, when our 
streets were thronged with Grand Army 
men, but perhaps the strangest one oc- 
curred in Roxbury. A cousin of mine was 
passing through one of the streets of that 
district of the city on Monday, when he ob- 
served two military veterans examining a 
map of Boston. They seemed confused by 
the street lines of our peculiarly crooked 
city, and my courteous relative stepped up 
to them and said: 

‘* Perhaps I can assist you, gentlemen, in 
your search, for you are evidently strangers 
here.”’ 

‘“* Many thanks,”’ was the reply of one of 
the searchers. ‘*‘I have never been here 
before, and where [ come from we do not 
have such serpentine thoroughfares.’ 

They were soon set right regarding locali- 
ties, and then the conversation drifted to old 
civil war times. 

“* T used to know,” remarked one of the 
G. A. R. representatives, “a fellow who 
came from Boston. He was in the cot near 
me in the hospital where I was being treated 
after I lost an arm in fighting the Johnny 





same kind, vut he was a jolly chap, and he 
made my stay in bed pass as pleasantly as 
possible, with his clever witticisms and his 
optimistic reflections on my misfortune and 
his own. That was over forty years ago, 
but 1’d like to see the dear good soul again 
if heis living, and 1 hope he is, though he 
deserved to go to heaven if any man ever 
did, for he made one on earth.”’ 

‘* What was his name?’’ my cousin asked, 


did not dream of imparting information 
about the former comrade. 

** Joe Mosely,’”? was the answer. ‘“ Per- 
haps you know him.” 

*“* Mosely, Mosely,’’ wastherejoinder. ‘I 
think [ have met a man with that cogno- 
men, but whether he was Joe or Tom or 
Peter I cannut tell, and now I think of it, 
healways wore a loosely hanging empty 
coat sleeve. By jove, he may be your cld 
1,9? 

“Do you think you can find him?” was 
the next inguiry. F 

“I don’t know, but jump into this car 
with me, and we will go down tothe quar- 
ters of the Thomas G. Stevenson Post in the 
old Vine-street Church, and we will see if 
we can obtain there any intelligence of his 
whereabouts.”’ 

When the little party arrived at their 
destination, a Mosely was discovered, and 
it was Joe. The meeting of the two old 
men was pathetic. They had parted as boys, 
and fate or some Higher Power brought 
them together as aged relics of the great 
Northern army that preserved the Union. 
They were young once more, as they talked 
over the old days when they were suffering 
for their country, and took a hopeful view 
of the future, though they were maimed 
for life. Perhaps they will never meet 
again this side the Styx, but they will carry 
about with them until they hear the last 
bugle call'a delightful memory of their re- 
union. 

This was one of the agreeable incidents 
of the week, but here is one that is not su 
pleasant. I was standing at a window on 
Milk street viewing the procession on Tues- 
day, when a man handed ap to me a slip 
of paper bearing the following words: 

** Grand stand down on Tremont street.”’ 
This created. consternation among all in 
the neighborhood, for it was supposed that 
a terrible accident had happened, involving, 
perhaps, the lives of many men, women and 
children. 

The man passed on, chuckling to himself, 
no doubt, over the fact that he had played 
an ingenious practical joke. 

He was a “low down cuss,’’ however, 
and not a wit, and deserved to be tied to 
the nearest lampost and made the target of 
all kinds of indignant comment. 1 never 
use swear words, but if I had encountered 
him again I believe I would have useda 
big, big D, and emphasized it with the toe 
of my boot. He must have repeated his 
despicable work elsewhere, for a rumor 
was current all over town about the fall of 
astand in the place indicated, thus bringing 
great distress among mothers and fathers 
who had little ones in the great flag display 
at the head of Temple place. Perhaps the 
practical jokec rested easily that night. If 
he did, he isa callous brute who ought to 
walk on four legs instead of ‘two, though 
quadrupeds would doubtless refuse to 
admit him to their company, even ina 
menagerie. 

To turn from the contemplation of innate 
brutality, let me set down a funny conver- 
sation that I overheard as I was wending 
my way home after the great parade. I was 
behind a couple who were talking about the 
precautions taken against the spread of fire, 
when one of them said: 

** Oh, yes, they had firemen nearly every- 
where with their distinguishers.”’ 

The woman who made the remark was 
evidently a relative of Mrs. Malaprop or 
Mrs. Partington, and her companion a de- 
scendant of Dogderry, for he exclaimed: 

** Yes,’’ there is no danger of a configura- 
tion.” 





——The Georgia peach crop is nearly finished 
and receipts are now mostly from Maryland and 
Delaware. The ficst lots are rather ordinary in 
quality, but grade and condition are steadily im- 
proving. The total Georgia shipmentsamounted 
to practically four thousand carloads. 

— <A Boston dealer in dairy produce suggests 
thatin this time of strikes in the meat and pro- 
vision trades the attention of the public should 
be called to the cheapness and abundance of 
cheese, which he claims is a complete substitute 
for meat, particularly in the warmer months of 
the year. ⸗ 

——tThe harvest of the peach crop will begin in 
Connecticut this week in some of the Largest or- 
chards. The yield will be of good quality and 
lurger than what might have been expected, con. 
sidering the serious injuries to the trees last 
winter. 

——Long Island farmers are reported making 
considerablé money on this year’s cucumber 
crop, the demand at the pickling factories being 
lively and prices satisfactory. This isthe first 
season for some time in wh'ch the crops of 
cucumbers, beans, etc., have been at all satis- 
factory to those wbo have ventured to plant 
them. The pickling houses have been unable to 
contract with the growers for any large acreage 
on account of the uncertainty of the crop, but 
this year those whoran the risk have been well 
rewarded. . * 


July amounted to $71,123,520, of which : $31,566,521 





Rebs. He also was minus a limb of the 





For the seven months ending July 31, the im- 


simply to keep up the conversation, for he | 


—tThe imports into Boston for the month of 
were free of. duty, and - $39,556,999 were dutiable. . 


ports were $579,461,074, of which $308,735,528 were 
dutiable and $270,725,545 were free of duty. The 
exports for July amounted to $84,883,431, of which 

637,436 were domestic and $2,245,995 were 
foreign productions. For the seven months ex- 
ports have been $758,658,208, of which $742,668,020 
were domestic and $15,900,188 were foreign. In 
July this year the excess of exports over imports 
was $13,759,911, and in seven months it was $179,- 
197.135, against $9,425,442in July and $194,532,842 
for seven months last year. 

——The shipments of apples to Europe last 
week were 2842 barrels, as compared with 6301 
barrels for the corresponding week last year. 

——The first car of California grapes started 
East the first of last week. Part of the consign- 
ment was sold in Chicago, bringing eighty-five 
cents to $1.65 per crate. 

——TIhe exports of live stock and dressed meat 
last week included 1510 cattle, 11,950 quarters of 
beef from New York; 3186 cattle, fourteen hun- 
dred sheep, thirteen thousand quarters of beef 
from Boston; 227 cattle, six thousand quarters uf 
beef from Philadelphia; 1201 cattle, 1405 sheep 
from Baltimore; 903 cattle, 1308 sheep from Port- 
Jand# 395 cattle from Newport News; 4985 cattle, 
612 sheep from Montreal, a total from all ports of 
12,407 cattle, 4725 sheep, 25,550 quarters of beef. 
Last week from all ports 12.816 cattle, 4258 sheep, 
forty-seven hundred quarters of beef. This week 
4732 cattle,612 sheep, thirty-nine hundred quarters 
of beef went to London; 4492 cattle, 4113 sheep, 
19,450 quarters of beef to Liverpool; 1655 cattle 
to_ Glasgow; 350 cattle to Bristol; one-hundred 
cattle to Hull; 748 cattle to Manchester; three 
hundred cattle to Antwerp; twenty-two hundred 
quarters of beef to Southampton, and thirty cattle 
to Bermuda and West Indies. 

——Oregon and Washington are looking for- 
ward to a big hop crop this year, and much profit 
from it, as the European crop is said to be a 
fullure. The hopsjin the West are running nearly 
a ton to the acre, and are selling now at twenty- 
five cents a pound, which means $500 to the acre. 

—"“ Bradstreet’s” reports the exports of 
grain for the week, with comparisons, figures in 
bushels as follows: Wheat, flour included, 1,703,- 
047, against 1,281.399 last week, 3,372,789 this week 
last year, 5,954,759 in 1902 and 6,606,989 in 1901; 
from July 1, 9,549,818, against 21,833,233 last year, 
31,340,767 in 1902 and 48,153,895 in 1901; corn, 520,- 
362, compared with 695,202 last week, 509,495 in 
this week a year ago, 51,649 in 1902 and 523,883 in 
1901; from July 1, 3,799,473, contrasted with 
7,468,975 in 1903, 639,409 in 1902 and 8,257,103 in 
1901. 








Send for our Horse Goods Cata- 
logue. It’s the best horseman’s 
handbook that’s published. It 
brings the store close to every 
horseman’s office and stable. 


Ready for use every week in the 
year, and often saves horsemen 
money by keeping them constant- 
ly informed on qualities, sizes and 
prices. Free for the asking. 

Write to Philadelphia---the New 
York store carries no horse goods. 


The manager of our Horse Goods Store 
has made a specialty of boot-making and 
boot-fitting for some of the leading speed 
horses for years. What he knows about 
horses and boots is at the disposal of our 
customers—for the asking. 


Inquire by mail what you want to know 
about, and a personal answer will be sent if 
necessary. 

The prices in our catalogue are net—the 
same to everybody alike. We believe this 
isthe only house which sells horse goods 
on this plan. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





‘BOSTON. 


ſ 


YOUNG'S HOTEL, 


COURT STREET. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


HOTEL ‘TOURAINE, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Props. 











THE BARTOL 


Huntington Ave. and Gainsborough St. 


The most HOMELIKE Hotel in Boston. 
American Plan, $2 to $2.50 per day for the sum- 
mer. Tadile of best quality strictly, first-class. 
Cars pass to every Depot. f, Ferry, Thea- 
tre and Suburb. Very comfortable and cool, 


usic and near to all attractions. 
= @. F. BUTTERFIELD, Mer. 











BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 


Sth Avenue and 50th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


European Plan. 
CHARLES L. WETHERBEE, Prop. 


Astor House 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
On the European Plan. 
hooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodation 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every a 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 


F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, — 


Madison Square, - NEW YORK. 


TBE Largest, Best Appointed and Most 


i 
—— ‘Hotel 1 
dantunt Delighata the City, with the Most 
HITCHCOCK, DARLING & co. 


The Ashland 


NEW YORK. 
4th Avenue and 24th Street. 
(American and European Plans.) 
Rooms with board, $2.50 and $3.00 per day. 
8 Break. 











Rooms without board, $1.00 and 
fast 75 cents. Lunch, 60 cents. D seg $1.00. 


@.0. BROCKWAY. Preprieter. 


St. Denis Hotet 


Broadway and 11th St., 
(Opposite Grace Church. ) 
NEW YORK. 


Conducted on European plan at moderat 
rates 


Centrally located and most convenient to 
amusement and business districts. 
Of easy access from depots and ferries by 
Broadway cars, direct or by transfer. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, 
Proprietors. 


Adams House 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Wechington and Mason Sts., Boston. 


Near Theatres and Large Stores. 
New addition on Mason Street has 


MEN’S CAFE and LADIES’ ENTRANCE. 
GEO. G. HALL, Proprietor. 


Ebbitt House, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


Army and Navy Headquarters 


H. C. BURCH Manager 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
tops and selected from milking strains as well as 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden la. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 —— 16 hands, sound and smooth 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com 
any; with very little were paeee 5 miles from 2.1 

2.21g in one afternoon. 1 take promising stu 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 

W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Ill 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for three years 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of supe- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes, 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling rams 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the coming 
fair season. Write for prices 


J- G. HANMER, Prop ,; 
BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 


PINE GROVE 
SHORT-HORNS AND SHROPSHIRES, 


THE PROPERTY OF 


W. C. EDWARDS & CO., Rockland, Ont., Can. 























Marat 

ton Champion 160076, Lord 
160069 and Village Champion (by Scottish 
Champion). Catalogue sent to all applicants. ’ 











PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On O., M. & St. P., O. R. I. & P. and 0. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


HAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
T excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


’¢ wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every arst-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


aoa breaes Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS., 


’ KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires ani French 


Never were better prepared and 


Coach Stallions. 


to furnish you such excellent horses at such 


conservative figures as at the present time. 





applicati 
CHARLES E.CLAPP, - - 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS #84: “cropa7, 


MARQ URY 16th 1 the best son of imp. Salis! x 
— 9 — — oF mong a tee by Visitors worsens. — 


BERRYVILLE, Clark Go. Va 





SINNISSIPPI 


Herd headed by the prise-winning 





SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand youn 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. | 
Young Bulls Suitable fer Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. elephone 36 


<8. SA een BR. 





a. tad — 


ona RUE. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





Enter the football player. 





Chinese dentists are evidently no less 
fascinating than those of other national- 


ities. * 
Did you realize that this has been one of 
the healthiest summers in Boston in many 
seasons? * 
it you notice a Boston boy looking mel- 
ancholy it is probably because school 
doesn’t open this year until Sept. 14. 











The G. A. R. has marched away, but Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes would have no difficulty 
in guessing that Boston had’ recently en- 
tertained a large-sized convention. 





The country mail carriers are on better 
salary now, and, as &.class, they deserve it. 
Some of the routes«dte twenty-four miles 
long and business steadily increases. 





Over in England they are also remarking 
that the race is losing its old-time vigor, 
owing to the constant absorption of its 
youthful members by the larger cities. 

Doubtless there are plenty of umpires 
who will congratulate the baseball pluyer 
who has decided never again to speak to 
one of them either on or off the diamond. 








We especially admire the bass drummer 
of a British band. Our own bass drummers 
seem by comparison to have the merest sus- 
picion of the dignity of their position. 


<> 





A young man who has no more sense of 
grace than to attempt to call upon a former 
sweetheart by means of the transom cer- 
tainly deserves to be mistaken for an in- 
tended burglar. 





We should predict that the two young 
persons who got married the other day after 
respectively insuring themselves for an 
equal amount of money were eminently 
adapted to pull well tugether. 





With both Annisquam and Magnolia ris- 
ing to object it begins to look as if Glouces- 
ter might sooner or later be called upon to 
mourn the loss of a goose that has been lay- 
ing golden eggs. 





A Western blackmailing gang signs itself 
* The Five Skeletons.”? Such a signature 
means blackmail on the face of it, the al- 
lowance of real family skeletons being gen- 
erally agreed to be only one to each family. 


— 
<> 


The campaign zartoonists are again very 
much in evidence; but it must rather puz- 
zle the good Democrat who once reveled in 
Mr. Davenport’s spirited delineations to 
know what to think of them from the other 


side of the fence. 
— — —“ 


Trolley trippers between Hartford and 
Springfield report that the New England 
tobacco crop was never better. This is 
good news for the millions who have learned 
to smoke since Mrs. Prout immortalized 
New England by rolling the first American 
cigar. —— 

Now is the season when the big railroads 
are up against the problem of making a 
winter time-table that shall please every- 
body and displease nobody. Of course they 
never succeed in doing it, but taking human 
pature for what it is worth, they come 
rather surprisingly near it. 

Commissioner Gilman sounds a clear note 
for agricultural education through his de- 
mand that the State normal schools of Maine 
prepare teachers to give some instruction in 
agriculture in the common schools. Trained 
teachers are the foundation of al) instruc- 
tion of this kind that amounts to anything. 

Chicago has, or rather had, a water in- 
spector who may now be ranked as a 
martyr to over enthusiasm. Having been 
reprimanded for reporting ‘dnly thirty-two 
inspections one day he reported 101 inspec- 
tions the next, and was promptly suspended 
because he couldn’t possibly have made so 
many. 

















— 
— 





Truly the telephone is a universal con- 
venience when so many farmers make use 
of it that the weather bureau finds it worth 
while to plan sending out its prophecies in 
farming regions over the wire. Such an ar- 
rangement will be an important one for the 
farmers, especially now that the frosts are 
coming. 


— 





A woman out at Springfield the other day 
aimed a gun at two men and hit six small 
boys. From her own point of view, of 
course, it might be argued that this was a 
more successful performance than if she 
hadn’t hit anything; and cynical males 
might add that it illustrates just how far 
woman has advanced toward the ballot. 

The man with but little experience at 
farming sometimes does well in the produc- 
tion of some specialty because it takes less 
time to learn about one crop than to learn 
about them all. But the first-class, all- 
around farmer, skilled in all the details, is 
born and brought up to the business, not 
trained to order. 





> 


The fertilizer companies should stop the 
practice of giving extremely wide ranges 
in percentages guaranteed. Thus, ‘‘ potash 
six to ten per cent.,’”’ really means in nearly 
every case ‘‘ potash six to seven per cent.’’ 
The wider range makes a liberal impression, 
but as a matter of fact thé manufacturers 
are not giving away much that their guar- 
antee does not actually require. 


<> 








When farming is on the right foundation, 
there is no such word as fail. First, the 
man: his brains, energy and hard work. 
Second, the farm: its location, quality and 
fitness. Third,the equipment: enough for 
the purpose and the best of its kind, but no 
dollars idly invested. Fourth, the system: 
a connected, far-sighted plan." Nothing 
wasted. Nothing begun without thinking 
it out to the end. 

The position of the Boston milk producers 
has been considerably strengthened during 
the year. The price has been relatively 
better than in many other Eastern markets, 
and producers are getting the straight price 
for their fall quota as rated. The spirit of 
loyalty and co-operation is being strength- 
ened, while at the same time the business is 
being organized ina way that will enable 
the producers to conduct a strong and 
united campaign when needed. 








One of the ways in which the greenhouse 
industry may expand is suggested by the 
story of the Clark melon house. At present 








the business in this part of the country 
tends to a narrow range of products, 
chiefly lettuce, cucumbers, tomatoes, rad- 
ishes and a few othersof less prominence. 
In Europe the range is far more extended, es- 
pecially the list of fruit, and the long prices 
paid for such of these products as have 
been imported into this country suggest 
that a market for greenhouse rarities of 
home growth awaits development. 

Col. Isaac Brown of Indiana, sometimes 
called the ** Bird and Bee Man,” says there 
should be a bounty paid for killing the Eng- 
lish sparrow, which, by the way, he says is 
not an English bird, but a native of Russia. 
He also advocates the keeping of more cats 
to kill the sparrows, which he claims have 
virtually driven the purple martin and 
swallow out of the country, and thus in- 
creased our pest of mosquitoes on which 
those two birds especially feed. He wants 
people to kill the sparrows and then provide 
nesting places for the martins and swal- 
lows. 


The firm condition of the butter market 
has attracted considerable attention among 
Boston dealers, many of them being sur- 
ptised to find that prices have advanced 
nearly one cent during the month, as com- 
pared with July quotations. The rise is 
partly assigned tothe decrease in receipts 
caused by the lateness of the season and 
partly to the excellent demand caused by 
the cool weather and by the large crowds of 
visitors in Boston attending the conven- 
tions of the month, but as the tendency is 
quite general in the leading butter markets 
toward higher prices, no doubt the general 
supply has fallen off somewhat. The 
amount in storage Aug. 13 was sixty-eight 
thousand tubs less than on the correspond- 
ing date last year, showing that some of the 
butter in storage has come out again to 
meet the current demand. 

— — 

The week’s visit of the Grand Army in 
Boston has passed away, although many of 
the old veterans may still be seen upon our 
streets, doubtless most of them natives of 
Massachusetts who have taken this oppcr- 
tunity to come from their homes in other 
States to revisit their relatives and friends 
and the scenes that were familiar to them 
years ago, and who found that one week was 
not enough for them to devote to that pur- 
pose. But for those who could not remain 
longer the week seemed only too short. It 
was not easy to say which enjoyed the week 
most, the visitors or the visited. Certainly 
all that we have seen of those who came 
here have said that they never were more 
cordially welcomed or more kindly cared 
for than they were in Boston, while the 
people of our city and its suburbs say they 
never had a visiting organization here that 
deserved better treatment or showed better 
appreciation of the endeavors to make their 
visit pleasant. If it should chance that 
after another fourteen years there should 
bea fewof the old veterans remaining to 
visit Boston again we shall not expect them 
to march through our city, but to ride in 
procession through it upon automobiles, or 
to sit upon the grandstand, while the people 
and the reviewing officials march by to do 
them houor. 














— 
i 


The Detrich Farm. 


In criticism of the Detrich farm, an ac- 
count of which recently appeared in -our 
columns, a well-known New England agri- 
cultural authority writes, apparently not 
for signed publication, to the effect that the 
tarm in question can scarcely be held up as 
a model for the average farmer who gets 
two or three cents per quart for milk, while 
Mr. Detrich received six cents wholesale. 

Certainly the profit of the Detrich farm 
would have been only very moderate if the 
milk had been sold to a creamery or ‘cheese 
factory or shipped to contractors at usual 
prices. But the main point of Detrich farm 
was not its profitable showing. Many 
other farms have paid as well or better. 
The new idea was that of the possibilities 
of systematic, careful methods applied to 
land under the soiling system. A farm that 





| keeps two head of stock per acre is a tri- 


umph in itself. The system, too, is iuter- 
esting from its exactness and machine-like 
regularity, more like a factory than an 
average dairy farm. 

The method is really nothing new. It is 
mainly the standard soiling system fully 
developed and with unusual attention to 
details. Like the soiling system in general, 
it is supposed to be adapted rather to com- 
pact, high-priced lands and good markets 
than to average conditions of Eastern farm- 
ing. There are hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of farms, suitable for intensive dai: y- 
ing of this kind. Whether so exact a sys- 
tem can be applied in a practical way to 
larger farms, as well as to small ones, isa 
problem which Mr. Detrich is trying to 
work out in his new location. 

The Sultan’s Predicament. 

The Sultan of Turkey yielded to the dis- 
play of force on the part of our Govern- 
ment, though he dodged all attempts at 
satisfactory diplomatic arrangements until 
the American fleet appeared in the port ot 
Smyrna. Like many other dissimulators 
and procrastinators, he could only be 
brought to terms by a threatening attitude, 
backed by a show of physical force which 
would be used if necessary. The privi- 
leges which were denied to American 
schools and hospitals, while other powers 
were allowed to have them in Turkey, have 
now been conceded, and a long-endured 
grievance has been removed. Abdul Hamid 
has now descended from his high horse, 
and his insolence has disappeared under 
the shadow of our guns. The sick man of 
Europe was in no condition to invite an at- 
tack from our warships, and his bullying 
tactics have, therefore, been discontinued. 

Of course the Turkish government claims 
that the Christian missions are antagonistic 
to the Moslem belief, which is the estab- 
lished religion of the country, but though 
they may not sympathize with its teachings, 
the missionaries are not revolutionists as 
has been claimed. They simply go about 





making converts, doing good, and are in no‘ 


way concerned in plots againat the Sultan’s 
ruie in Armenia, Bulgaria or anywhere 
else within the Ottoman domains. They 
are only impressing on receptive minds the 
truths of the Christian faith. The Turks 
might come to the United States of America, 
and proclaim unmolested the virtues of Ma- 
homet and his followers, if they left polyg- 
amy and the haremat home. In fact, we 
remember hearing a street orator in Boston 
eulogizing the Turk, and no one inter- 
rupted his remarks, He was listened to 
courteously, though he did not convince 
many of the truth of his assertions. Abdul 
Hamid’s intolerance is due'to the decadence 
of himself and his supporters, who have not 
kept step to the masic of civilization, and 
are still in a semi-barbaric condition—pro- 
nounced fatalist who do not believe in prog- 
ress. . 

The foreign missionaries may at times 
appear to be overzealous, buc they mean 
well, though the Turkish government 





LINCOLN RAM. — 
First and Champion at the Eaglish Royal Agricultural Show. 





would shut them out entirely if they had 
the power. This, luckily, they have not, for 
the propagandists have their governments 
behind them in their efforts to advanve the 
spread of morality through their teachings. 
No doubt * Abdul, the damned,” thinks he 
isa very much abused monarch in being 
cribbed in his efforts to prevent any falling 
off in the supporters of the Prophet, 
but perhaps if he said ‘‘ Kismet’ more 
fervently he would be reconciled to his per- 
plexing predicament. 


— — 


Ghronic Loafers. 


The recent arrest in New York city of a 
man sixty-two years of age, for assaalting 
his mother, a widow of ninety-three, calls 
attention to the number of chronic loafers 
that there are in every large community. 
The rascal referred to, it appears, had been 
living on the poor old woman for years, 
and, because she would not give him more 
money; beat her brutally. He is, however, 
only one of a class of lazy fellows who will 
not support themselves, preferring to prey 
on their relations for a bare subsistence 
rather than pursue any honorable occupa- 
tion. They will also drink spiritnous liquors 
to excess, if they get the opportunity, 
and there is nothing lively about them ex- 
cept their tongues, which emit insolence 
with a volability that outrivals the pro- 
verbial Billingsgate fishwoman. 

These vagrants, if they are not actual 
law-breakers are on the road to criminality, 
and when the help that they have extorted 
from others without rendering any return 
is stopped, they quickly join the ranks of 
the professionally dishonest, beginning first 
as petty thieves and finally drifting into the 
company of more adventurous robbers, to 
whom they become virtually slaves, willing 
to do any kind of dirty work if they are not 
compelled to labor too continuously with 
their heads or hands. 

If there could be some way of compelling 
these indolent rascals to work for them- 
selves and families—for they often have 
children—the community in which they live 
would be greatly benefited, but unfortu- 
nately, they too frequently find relations to 
support them, simply because they fear 
that some criminal act may follow a refusal 
to encourage laziness. And in spite of all 
their efforts to prevent this, they are often 
summoned to court to secure the release of 
a miserable hanger-on who has brought 
disgrace on all connected with him by 
blood because he would not earn an honest 
dollar by his own exertions. If he were 
made to suffer legal punishment for his per- 
sistent laziness it would be no more than he 
deserved, but when he sometimes falls into 
police clutches there is a false pity that Jets 
him off after a first.offence to follow it up 
with another and another, until he is a 
confirmed criminal, and becomes a mem- 
ber of some of the gangs who are al- 
ways engaged in plotting to commit as- 
saults, robberies and murder, if need be, 
and which are always growing in size, 
simply vecause some of their number 
have been let off lightly after they have 
sinned against the decrees of God and man. 
With more severe sentences the breakers of 
law might be lessened, but the punishment 
rarely fits the crime, and this may be said 
with regard to all kinds and degrees of sin- 
rers who are brought before the courts. 
Hence the increase in criminality among 
the rich and the poor, the laborer and the 
so-called gentlemen. When strikers poison 
meat that is going to a large restaurant, for 
the reason that it was handled by non-union 
men, it is time tor men to demand that 
would-be murderers should be punished to 
the extent of the law when captured. In 
the history of poisoners there is nothing so 
dastardly as this act. The Borgias were 
saints compared to the men who perpe 
trated it. If innocent people are to be 
poisoned while they eat, justice demands 
that our court penalties be less lenient. 
The quality of mercy is sometimes strained 
in the wrong direction for evil-doers who 
are not seldom recruited from the army of 
the chronic loafers. 
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Lightning’s Strange Freaks. 


An official attached to the Weather Bureau 
has kept, during the past fourteen years, 
all of the best authenticated accounts com- 
ing under his eye of the pranks of lightning 
throughout the world. One of the facts to 
be deducted from the great mass of stories 
about the electricity of the heavens is that 
lightning cannot be dodged or avoided. 
There are many accounts of lightning strik- 
ing and killing timid women who had taken 
refuge under beds and in closets. In most 
of these cases it is shown that the persons 
who have remained in the rooms abandoned 
by the victims thus killed while seeking 
safety have escaped unharmed. 

The State of Kansas seems to have the 
palm for the fierceness of its electrical 
storms, with all of the States of the Mis- 
sourt andjMississippi valleys following close 
behind. , An army officer riding from 
Leavenworth to Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
in August, 1889, was shocked three times by 
bolts striking near him. He saw nine huge 
trees riven by separate bolts. His horse died 
later from the electrical shocks, while the 
officer himself suffered no injury of any im- 
portance. There are stories of three women, 
one in Kansas, one in Arkansas and the 
other in Missouri, having been struck dead 
by lightning while.carrying infants in their 
arms, the young ones escaping unharmed 
in each case. A young man in central Illi- 
nois was fooling with a mastiff dog during 
the progress of an electrical storm. The 
dog was struck dead by a bolt, nearly all of 
the hair being burned from its body, while 
the young man was only mildly shocked. A 
farmer was kissing his wife good-bye ba- 





fore starting for the county fair when he 
was struck dead by a bolt of lightning. His 
wife’s hair was consumed by the same, but 
she was otherwise uninjured. Three 
drunken farmhands returning from a dance, 
all arm in arm, in eastern Nebraska, were 
overtaken by an.electrical storm on the road. 
The man in the middle was killed by.a bolt. 
His two companions were knocked sense- 
less, but quickly recovered. They found 
themselves completely sober when they 
came to. 


A letter carrier in Kansas City was hand- 
ing @ woman servant a letter at the base- 
ment door when a bolt of lightning struck 
between them. They were both rendered 
unconscious by the shock, but both were 
brought around all right. The letter was 
consumed. Two farmhands engaged in 
plowing in a 160-acre plot in South Dakota 
were killed by lightning within three 
minutes. Three young kittens playing ina 
back yard in Independence, Mo., were 
‘struck by lightning. One of them was 
killed, the other two being only singed. A 
German named Blitzen (which means light- 
ning in our language) was struck and killed 
by a bolt while talking about his queer 
name with a party of friends in a tavern in 
central Arkansas. The shop of a bird 
fancier in Chicago was struck by a bolt. Of 
two parrots in one gage one was killed and 
the other permanently blinded, besides 
being rendered deaf and dumb. A gang of 
circus hands were trying to round up an 
escaped tiger in a Missouri town, when the 
tiger was struck dead by lightning. Dur- 
Ing @ running race at an Illinois county 
fair, in which eleven horses were compet- 
ing for the purse, the winning horse was 
struck dead instantly after having won the 
race bya head on the wire. None of the 
other horses, most of which were close up 
at the finish, were hurt at all. 

An Indiana fiddler was playing at a 
country dance, having a seat on the porch 
for the sake of the coolness thereof. His 
violin was knocked into kindling wood by a 
bolt of lightning, while he himself was only 
mildly shocked. A chicken hawk was struck 
dead while just in the act of swooping upon 
a flock of hens on an Iowa farm. None of 
the hens was hurt. A locomotive engineer 
was struck dead while seated in his cab 
making a short freight run in Colorado, his 
fireman not even being shocked. A dozen 
girls inan Ohio seminary were shocked by 
a bolt of lightning while seated in the 
parlor. The same bolt killed one of the 
teachers at the other end of the building. 
A Tennessee farmer was feeding his hogs, 
standing in the middle of the pen, when he 
was hit by a bolt of lightning and instantly 
killed. The hogs were not injured at all. 
An elderly woman praying all alone ina 
little chapel in a small Kentucky town was 
struck dead by lightning. The chapel was 
set on fire and consumed. 

A Memphis woman was curling her hair 
with curling irons when a bolt of lightning 
came through the window and knoc<xed the 
curling irons out of her hand. She was ren- 
dered unconscious. When she came to she 
found the curling irons at the far end of the 
room. They were almost red hot, and had 
burned a hole in the carpet where they 
rested. A bolt of lightning penetrated a 
cycione cellar in Kansas in which a family 
of four had taken refuge, and all were 
killed. A captive balloon, the largest ever 
manufactured, was struck by lightning in 
Chicago about eight years ago and two of 
the aeronauts were killed. Circus tents 
have been hit by lightning bolts on numer- 
ous occasions, generally with a compara- 
tively small loss of life, considering the 
size of the assemblages under the tents. A 
man who was struck by lightning in 
western New York State while walking 
through a forest had the outlines of two 
perfect trees indelibly stamped in red on 
his back, but he was not seriously hurt. To 
all intents and purposes the lightning 
branded him. A pressman employed by a 
job printing house in Omaha was strack by 
lightning and knocked iuto a mass of ma- 
chinery, which mangled him to death. A 
gang of boys were playing ball on a field in 
an Ohio town when an electrical storm 
cameup. The boy at the bat was knocked 
down by the shock of a bolt that struck 
near, but not seriously hurt. The boy who 
was catching was “‘ taking them off the bat ’”’ 
right back of the boy at the bai, but he was 
not even shocked. 

A Russian oil steamer was struck three 
times in succession within seven minutes 
on the Baltic Sea and was burned. None 
of the crew was hurt. A wheat ship on 
Lake Huron was struck twice amidships, 
almost in the same spot, the bolts coming 
within three minutes of each other. The 
second bolt set the ship on fire and she 
went down. A Washington girl living on 
Thirteenth street, near H, was strack by 
lightning while sitting at a sewing ma- 
chine a good many years ago. The machine 
was placed atalow window and the girl 
was knocked out of the window. She was 
not seriously hurt. Another Washington 
woman was shocked bya bolt of lightning 
while wielding a pair or scissors. She 
found that the bolt had so dulled the scis- 
sors that they would not cut. A bolt of 
lightning struck a small house over in 
Falls Church. It completely tore away a 
partition separating two of the rooms, 
broke the rockers of an easy chair 
on which a young woman was seated, 
and made a big gash in the floor in 
passing into the ground, None of the 
occupants of the house was so much 
as shocked. A man in Mississippi was 
cutting a chew of tobacco when a bolt of 
lightning struck his hands. They were so 
badly burned that they had to be ampu- 
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mine on your farm.” : 
‘‘Weil, I am pleased—didn’t 

something that 

As thi so. What is it?’”’ 


do the same.”’ 


machine will do the same for you 





«‘ Hello, Joe, you look as pleased as though you had found a gol: 


ys better than most gold mines I've heard of.”’ 


Iie e Laval Cream Separator which the De Laval local agent 
th up to my place last month, for trial. I figure that I shall sav. 
_ aBdut $300 a year on my 30 cows, so I bought it and I advise you to 


“I believe I'll see the De Laval man right away.’’ 
‘‘Do, by all means, it won't cost a cent to try it and I know the 
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find a gold mine, but I’ve found 


as it has for me."’ 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND NAME OF NEAREST LOCAL AGENT. 





THE DE LAVAL 


STODDARD MFG. CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 





SEPARATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES; 
74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 











fuse in a Georgia marble quarry when 
lightning struck the charge and they were 
both blown to fragments. Themate of an 
Atlantic coasting schooner was drunkenly 
inviting a sailor aloft engaged in shorten- 
ing sail to come below and be cut to pieces, 
when a bolt of lightning struck the mate 
dead. A boy seated in a small boat that 
was attached to and trailing from a sailing 
yacht off the South Carolina coast was 
killed by a bolt of lightning, while the 
yacht was not damaged. An unbelieving 
farmer in Indiana was engaged in a con- 
troversy with an itinerant minister when 
the was struck dead by lightning while 
making a blasphemous remark.—-Washing- 
ton Star. — * 


The Lincoln for Meat and Wool. 


This breed, which originated in Lincoln- 
shire, England, vies with the Cotswold for 
the position of being considered the largest 
of the long wool breeds. The form is very 
squarely built, and when mature the repre- 
sentatives of this breed are very heavy. 
The face is pure white, somewhat long, and 
surmounted by a tuft of wool. The body is 
exceedingly full in its development, and 
marked specially by a very wide, level and 
deep-fieshed back, while the hind quarters 
are usually well developed, being very 
square in form. The wool is long in fibre 
very strong, frequently inclined to be 
coarse because of this, but it 1s particularly 
lustrous and parts easily in flakes. In yield 
of mutton and wool, this breed occupies a 
foremost position. 

Boxes or Barrels for Fruit. 


ln all probability the box is the coming 
package for orchard fruit. Under favorable 
conditions the box possesses advantages 
both for grower and consumer. 

It is easily handled and quickly packed. 
In the instance of the small shipper, who 
may not have fruit of the different varieties 
enough to fillan even number of barrels, 
the box enables him to ship practically all 
of each kind. Fruit packed in a box shows 
to good advantage and needs little disturb- 
ance of the contents in making examina- 
tion. 

Some beginners have difficulty because 
they first put in the fruit and then nail on 
the slats. ‘he only way to get an even full top 
is to first nail on the slats or top, which should 
be of neat, uniform strips of quarter-inch 
stuff, also cleats across the ends of the top. 
Then the box is turned over aud a layer of 
well-colored fruit put in, face end out. 
Fancy apples are packed in layers through- 
out. Others after the first layer-or two are 
filled in loose. The box is filled full and 
bottom boards pressed on and nailed. 
Lastly the name of grower and variety of 
fruit are stamped on the top of the box. 
This kind of a package is firm, well filled 
and attractive. 

From the consumer’s point of view, a box 
is more desirable because all the fruit can 
be easily seen, and because the quantity is 
about right for family use, particularly in 
the city, where there are few good cellars 
and little spare room for storage. The price 
is usually a little better for pears, early ap- 
ples and quinces. Said a Boston commis- 
sion dealer when the price obtained by him 
for barreled quinces was criticised: ‘* We 
find we cannut make the fruit pan out quite 
so well in barrels as in boxes.’’ The differ- 
ence in this instance was about fifty cents a 
barrel. With late apples there is little dif- 
ference, sometimes none at all, between the 
relative prices of either style, but in time 
the box is likely to gain in favor and selling 
power for the reasons noted. 

The cost varies. In some places it is pos- 
sible to buy plenty of clean, uniform, sec- 
ond-hand bushel boxes at city grocery stores 
for a lower relative price than barrels, say 
about five cents each. If second-hand 
boxes are bought in Boston of produce 
dealers the cost is seven to ten cents. If 
the boxes are bought in large numbers 
as shooks and put together on the farm 
the cost will compare on about equal terms 
with cost of new barrets from the factories. 
New boxes ready-made cost a litile more 
than the same capacity in barrels. The/ 
choice depends partly on the kind and 
amount ot fruit and local conditions affect- 
ing the cost and supply of the packages. 
An excellent size of box is about one foot 
wide, one foot deep, 14 feet long and hold 
ing a full bushel, the sides of quarter-inch 
stuff and the ends of three-quarter inch 
—— with a oloft in the ends for hand- 

Dg. 

‘This year, on account of the scarcity and 
high cost of barrels, the use of boxes is 
likely to increase, including boxes of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes, giving trouble to deal- 
ers and buyers from the uncertainty of the 
amount contained. A distinct gain would 
result if the leading fruit growers associa- 
tions of the East would formally adopt a 
stated size and shape for a bushel box. 


The market gardens of Arlington and 
Belmont are complaining of ‘the low prices 
they are receiving for garden truck. The 
retail price is generally good, still the ‘first 
price is so low that many farmers say that 
what they raise don’t pay for the seeds. | 
The middle man is having his harvest. 


The meat strike has he 
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All kinds for all 

Hand, Power, Steam and the 
Best Spray Pumps made. All 
pump appliances. 


We Submit Plans 


to meet your wants. Write us com 
ditions and let us and esti- 











CHAS. J. JAGER CO., 
106-8 High Street, Besten, Mass. 














No leaks, 
no trouble, 
no — 
Stands heat, 
cold, rain or 


Arrow Brand Asphalt Ready Rooting 


the cheapest good roofing. Outilasts s: ingles. 
Stands rough use. d or gravel surfaced. The 
price is allright. Send for samples, booklet and 
prices. Asphalt Ready Roofing Co..80 Pine St..N.Y 
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A. W. CRAV’S SONS, Pat. and Sele Hirs. 
Ne. 59 South 8t., Middletown Springs, Vi. 
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SILO 
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||PASEENT || ENGINES, CUTTERS 

1) SHO || AND CARRIERS. 
Se — 
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| OMe co"! LUMBER CO., 





156 Taylor St., Neponset 
Boston, Mass. 


Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Do you want to seed down a field in grass this 
year? @r do you want to grow a big crop of Rye ©! 
Fall Wheat? Then use The Joynt Brand of Pure 1! 
leached Hardwood Ashes, and use 2tons to the acre 
before seeding, and you are sure to get large retur! 
for your money. Write for delivered price and in 
formation and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario. Canada. 


Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 











Any size. anv num! 
e rrels Prompt shipments 
Robert Gillies, Medina. \ 


CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS. 


CLARK'S Reversibic 
_« BUSH and BOG PLU!) 
jm, Cutsatrack 5 ft. w 1 
ft.deep. Willplow a! 
cut forest. His do ' 












cuts 30 acres per day 
His Rev. Disk Plow cus» * 
furrow 5to10ip.deep, 1° ': 
wide. All of these mach 
will kill witch-grass, ‘ 
mustard,charlock hard! 
sun-flower, milkweed, thist!: 
any foul plant. 
Send for circulars. 






Cutaway Harrow (>. 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S.A. 





Cary M. Jones, 


Live Steck Auctioneer, Davenport, la. 


Thoroughly acquainted with individual merit 4°" 
* Lr an extended acquainta 
among stock breeders. 2 
Terms réasonable. Write me before claiming da‘« 
Office, 230 Bridge avenue. 


Short-Horns 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG BULLS, COWS and HEIFERS. 
Cows bred to calve in the spring. 


ALBERT M. RAWLINS, Springfield, Obio. 








Col. A. G. MADDEN. 
KINGMAN, IND., 


Live Stock Auctioneer and Expert Judge of Horses 


where at reasonable prices. Write 





demand for poultry, eggs and fish. 


Sales made 
me before determining your dates. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
TENERIFFE LACE. 

This is a novelty in hand-made lace. It 
is used to trim gowns and waists, and col- 
lars, cuffs, scarfs, wide capes and berthas. 
Infants’ cloaks and caps are trimmed with 
it. It is also used in interior house decora- 
tions, on draperies, table covers, centre- 
pieces, doilies, etc. This lace is made on a 
rubber Teneriffe wheel, which is flat on the 
bottom and slightly convex on the top sur- 
face, has several circles of holes, one circle 
inside the other. This enables the worker 
to make different sizes of wheels for this 
lace. The edge of the wheel is notched, 
which notches are fitted with pins stuck 
into a cushion larger than the wheel, or 
driven firmly into a soft piece of wood, the 
pins holding the wheel securely. The 
pins set above the edge of the wheel. A 
small circle of holes is near the centre of 
this wheel, in which pins are driven, and 
one pin at the centre. Linen thread or wash 
silk twist may be used, or fine spool thread. 
Start to weave this lace around the middle 
pin first, and tie them around one of the 
pins'm the small circle near the centre, then 
around two of the outside pins, then to 
centre again, then to the two pins on the 
opposite outside edge, then to the centre 
again,back to the next pin at theedge,and so 
on until you have wound around every pin at 
the edge and several times around the pins at 
the centre of the wheel. This is the skeleton 
or foundation of the lace wheel. Other 
stitches aid twists are taken with a 
threaded needle, through and under and 
over, forming webs and knots of unlimited 
number. This lace can be made very firm 
and durable by working heavily into the 
skeleton wheel with the thread. 

I can furnish an outfit of this kind to any 


one sending me fifty cents. 
Eva M. NILEs. 
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Uses of Coal Oil. 

A few drops on your dusting-cloth will 
brighten your furniture, as well as prevent 
dust from fiying from the cloth. 

One tablespoonful added to each boilerful 
of water will lessen labor, as well as whiten 
your clothes when washing. 





A few drops added to your boiled starch | 


will make ironing easier. 

A few drops on a hinge or roller which has 
formed a bad habit of squeaking will insure 
a speedy cure. 

A few drops added to the water with 
which windows are to be washed will save 
time and labor. 

Dip the fingers in the oil and rub the 
throat, to give relief from sore throat. 

Saturate a cloth in the oil and rub the 
rollers, to clean a clothes wringer quickly. 

Saturatea cloth with the oil to clean the 
sink, bathtub or basin which has become 
greasy and discolored from use.—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 
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How to Make Wholesome Bread and 
** Perpetual Yeast.’’ 


When properly raised and baked, there is 
nothing more wholesome for the table than 
home-made bread. Today it is an easier 
task to make good bread than it was fifty 
years ago, because the yeast and flour are 
so much better that they do not require 
such thorough kneading as they did then. 
Perpetual yeast, a recipe for which was 
printedin he Tribune several years ago, 
makes delicious bread, and is easily pre- 
pared. If keptin a cold place it will last 
forever. For the benefit of those whu have 
never tried it, the recipe is repeated. Save 
two cupfuls of the water in which potatoes 
have been boiled at noonday, and add to 
this half a cake of fresh compressed 
yeast. Turn into a quart glass can that 
can be tightly sealed, stir in half a cupful 
of sugar and set it where it will ‘‘ work.” 
The shelf above the range is the ordinary 
place. Leave off the cover and stir the 
yeast occasionally, letting it stand for sev- 
eral hours, or unti) very foamy, and liter- 
ally filled with rising bubbles. Then seal it 
tightly and set itin the cellar. When the 
time comes for breadmaking bring up this 
** starter,”’ as it is called, and add two more 
cupfuls of fresh potato water (lukewarm) 
and another half cupful of sugar. Some 
housekeepers, however, add only two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, but it seems to be bet- 
ter with half a cupful. When the latter 
quantity is ased no sugar is added to 
the dough. Allow the yeast to work as 
before (leaving off the cover). The glass 
jar should be full, and setin a deep pan to 
catch the froth as it runs over the edge. If 
the yeast is put over at noon the bread 
should be “set ’? at about seven o’clock in 
the evening. Only two cupfuls of yeast 
should be used, and the rest sealed tightly, 
and placed in an ice-cold cellar until needed 
for another starter.“ By being continu- 
ally renewed in this simple way, it will last 
indefinitely. Like everything else, how- 
ever, it will lose its goodness if not properly 
handled. It should never be left in a 
warm place after it has thoroughly worked. 
Bread should be made with it while it is 
working. 

To make good bread sift about three 
quarts of warm flour and stir into it two 
cupfuls of lukewarm water and a table- 
spoonful of soft butter, with two cupfuls of 
perpetual yeast. Beat and stir and gradu- 
ally work in all the flour, adding a table- 
spoonful of salt. Knead thoroughly, or 
until a smooth batch of dough is formed. 
Cover this closely after rubbing it well 
with soft butter, to prevent a crust from 
forming. Let it rise over night. In the 
morning cut out into loaves and, after let- 
ting them rise in the pans until light, bake 
in a steady oven. They should be put into 
the oven about nine o’clock. If you are 
perfectly sure that there is a stout body of 
fire in the oven leave the door open for five 
minutes after placing the loaves in it. This 
is a good plan, because it gives the bread a 
thorough chance to rise to its full height 
before browping. 

Excellent rolls are made from this rule. 
If rolls are desired for breakfast cut off as 
large a piece of dough as required, form 
into rolls and place them near the stove to 
rise for half an hour. When light rub each 
with melted butter and bake.—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 
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tow We Hear Our Own Voices. 


If a person records on a phonograph a 
few sentences pronounced by himself to- 
getber with others by his friends, and 
causes the machine to reproduce these at 
the end of a; brief period, it generally 
happens that he easily recognizes his 
friends’ voices, but not his own. On the 
other hand, the friends recognize his voice 
perfectly. This singular fact proves that 
every one hears his own voice differently 
from others. 

Asis remarked by Professor Exner, the 
difference must lie in the quality of tone. 
it must be remembered that one hears his 
own voice not only through the air as do 
his auditors, but across the solid parts sit- 
uated between the organs of speech and 


those of hearing. The sound thus produced 
has a different timbre from that conducted 
to the ear by the air alone. 5 
We may show this as follows: Take the 
end of a wooden rod between the teeth and 
pronounce a vowel continuously. Let the 
other end be alternately taken between the 
‘teeth and released by another person; who 
at the same time stops his ears. The latter 
will find that every time he seizes the rod 
in his teeth the sound becomes stronger 
than when it reaches his ear through air 
alone, and has a different quality. The ex- 
periment may be varied by applying a 
wooden rod to the larynx of the person 
observed, and touching it, from time to 
time, to the observer’s own larynx. As in 
the preceding case, it will be found that its 
ethrough a solid body augments the 
intensity of the sound and modifies its qual- 
ity.—Dr. L. Laloy, in La Nature of Paris. 


Manners for Boys. 


Poor fellows! How they get hectored 
and scolded and snubbed, and how con- 





tinual is the rubbing and polishing and: 


drilling which every member: of .the family 
feels at liberty to administer. No wonder 
their opposition is aroused, and they: hegin, 
to feel that every man’s hand is against 
them, when, after all, if they only in a quiet 
way were informed what was expected of 
them, and their manliness appealed to, they 
would readily enough fall into line. 

So thought Aunt Mary, as she wrote out 
the following rules for alittle twelve-year- 
old nephew, who was the “light of her 
eyes,” if not always the joy of her heart, 
for though a good-natured, amiable boy in 
the main, he would offend against the “* pro- 
prieties ’ frequently : 

Keep step with any you walk with. 

Hat lifted in saying “‘ Goodby ” or * How 
do you do?” 

Hat lifted when offering a seat ina car, 
or in acknowledging a favor. 

Always precede a lady upstairs, and ask 
her whether you may precede her in pass- 
ing: through a crowd or public place. 

Let ladies pass through a door first,stand- 
ing aside for them. 

Let a lady pass first always, unless she 
asks you to precede her. 

Look people straight in the face when 
speaking or being spoken to. 

In the parlor, stand till every lady in the 
room is seated, also older people. 

Rise if a lady comes in after you are 
seated, and stand till she takes a seat. 

Hat off the moment you enter a street 
door, and when you step into a private hall 
or office. 

Never play with knife, fork or spoon. 

Use your handkerchief unobtrusively 
always. 

In the dining-room take your seat after 
ladies and elders. 

Rise when ladies leave the room, and 
stand till they are out. 

Eat as fast or as slowly as others, and 
finish the course when they do. 

In passing out of a room, let the ladies 
pass first. 

Do not look toward a bedroom door wheu 
passing. Always knock at any private room 
door. 

Special rules for the mouth are that all 
noise in eating and smacking of the lips 
should be avoided.—Selected. 
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Turpentine a Moth Preventive. 


“It isfoolish for people to pack clothing 
and furs away in cedar chests, in moth 
bags or encased with clusters of moth balls 
or camphor,”’ Mrs. R. D. Johnson said to 
me, ‘* for these things are poor expedients 
at the best. Moths will never settle where 
there are fresh air and plenty of light, so 
that clothing which is kept right in the 
closets and frequently exposed to the air 
and sunshine will be freer from the destroy- 
ing moths than those garments which are 
kept packed carefully with a lot of com- 
pounds which will do little for the clothing 
save impart a disagreeable odor to it. 

“Itis not always possible, however, to 
keep winter clothing, for example, around 
the house during the summer—closets are 
generally so small that it is apt to be very 
much in the way. It has to be packed, but 
for this purpose a trunk is better than any- 
thing else. Brush the garments carefully, 
even turning the pockets inside out and 
treating them to the brush, and then place 
the clothing in the trunk, putting sheets of 
newspaper between the garments. 
do not like this paper, and it is sufficient to 
induce any moth fly that may have found 
lodgment on the cloth to turn up its wings 
and die; but if one wants to make assurance 
acoubly sure, a trifling quantity of turpen- 
tine sprinkled on the sides and bottom of 
the trunk willabsolutely prevent any moths 
living on the garments that are packed 
there. 

**1t may even be sprinkled on theclothing 
if one desires, for the turpentine will not 
injure the most delicate fabric or colors, 
and the odor vanishes almost as soon as 
they are exposed totheair. I know these 
things are facts, for I’ve had them in suc- 
cessful use for over fifteen years.’’—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Housekeeping Aids. 


Previous to the regular spring renova- 
tion, there is much to be done in the way of 
cleaning cupboards, drawers, and so forth. 
Among the important small tasks is that of 
getting the empty glass cans ready for the 
coming season’s fruit. Unless thoroughly 
washed, scalded and dried before storing 
away, all cans should be treated thus at 
this time, and the covers correctly fitted'to 
the cans. These may be tested with hot 
water, after which the cans should be thor- 
oughly driad in the oven, to prevent becom- 
ing musty, and the covers replaced ready 
for the first fruits. 

The covers may be easily cleaned to look 
like new by soaking for a few days in sour 
milk or buttermilk. If good rubbers are used 
in the first place they will do duty two or 
more seasons if, instead of loosening the 
edge of covers with a knife, the can is in- 
verted fora few moments on the back of 
the range or in a basin of hot water. The 
water should not be deep enough to reach 
up to the glass (above the cover when in- 
verted) but merely to the rubber. 

A new method of canning small fruitsand 
tomatoes proved a very great success last 
year, namely, after filling the cans they 
were placed in a deep pan of hot water, and 
the whole set within the oven for an hour, 
or until the fruit is entirely heated through. 

A clean grass plot is also a very good 
substitute for curtain stretchers. After the 
curtains are cleansed, pin them to the 
ground with non-rust hair pins. They will 
dry in half an hour in the sun to look like 
new. Curtains of very delicate fabric, or 
those tender from long use, should be en- 
closed in pillow slips, to wash successfully 
without tearing. 

An excellent mahogany polish for furni- 
ture may be made from two ounces cf bees- 
wax, shaved fine, one ounce of.spirits of 
turpentine, one drachm of pulverized resin. 
Melt the bees-wax and resin, add two 








drachms of Indian red, and the turpentine 


Moths’ 


last after removing from the stove. Stir 
until cool. 

To stain pine wood the color of black 
walnut use a mixture of one-fourth of a 
pound of asphaltum, one-half pound of 
bees- wax and one gallon spirits turpentine. 
If not thick enough to spread well, add 
more wax. —What to Eat. 
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Domestic Servants in Russia. 


The Russian servant is hired for one year 
and is told exactly what his particular 
duty is to be. He then sticks to that one 
duty. As long as each servant faithfully 
performs the special duties of his position, 
all is well; but the neglectful butler, or 
cook, or coachman is sent by the employer 
with a written note to the polive judge, who 
after carefully investigating the complaints 
has a right to order bodily punishment or 
to write a bad mark in the book kept for 
this purpose. 

In great Russian households often from 
twenty to'fifty servants are kept, and even 
the middle class families have two to four. 
The pay of these servants varies according 
to the line of work. -While the “‘chiefs ”’ in 
the kitchens of wealthy. families‘often re- 


ceive £300 a year, a cook in an ordinary 


gitizen’s employ gets no more than £12 a 


morethan £5a year. At Easter every ser- 
vant gets a present, generally a suit or 
dress. 

Every other Sunday the servants in a 
Russian household are entirely free. Their 
work stops Saturday night after supper, 
when the servants leave the house not to 
return until the next Monday morning. The 
employers never ask where or how the free 
time is spent. 

Russian servants will pilfer. Since Rus- 
sian ladies leave everything to the care of 
the servants, the latter do as they please. 

The men servants smoke cigars belong- 
ing to their masters and pay frequent visits 
to the wine cellars of the house, but a 
gentleman would consider it ** demeaning ”’ 
himself to prosecute a servant for this. 

The Russian servants will talk about fel- 
low servants, but never about their employ- 
ers. Even when they quit one place and 
take service in another family they would 
never mention anything about their former 
masters. This discretion goes so far that 
even the law considers it. In Russia the 
law excludes servants as witnesses against 
their former or present employers, so long, 
at least, as these servants are not suspected 
of having taken part in the crime.— London 
Daily Mail. 
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Metted Sugar for Humming Birds. 


Any person who loves birds should sit for 
a while onthe back piazza at Mrs. Warren 
Willard’s housein Putney and see the hum- 
ming birds fed on melted sugar that is sup- 
plied for them. 

The little feathered beauties come from 
the woods west of the house regularly every 
day after their arrival in the spring, and re- 
main from morning to night throughout the 
summer. At first, several vears ago, there 
were but two; now the number has in- 
creased to twelve, most of them being young 
birds, and they are very tame. 

The feeding places consist of conical ves- 
sels of metal, made in imitation of some 
flower, fastened at the top of pieces of wire 
a foot or more in length. The wires repre- 
sent the stems of flowers. There are sev- 
eral of these receptacles on the piazza and 
in the flower garden nearby. The birds 
will take asip of the syrup and then fly to 
the trees in the yard, returning in a mo- 
ment for another sip, all but one of them 
remaining poised in the air while feeding. 
This one is a male parent bird, and heal- 
most always alights on the edge of the re- 
ceptacle and surveys the surroundings, 
affording an excellent view of. his beauti- 
fully tinted plumage.—St. Albans Messen- 
ger. 
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Domestic Hints. 
BANANA SHORTCAKE. 


Make a rich biscuit crust, bake in jelly cake 
tins not too thick layers. When done, split open 
with forks and butter while hot, three layers be- 
ing enough for one cake. . The two bottom layers 
and one top make the best shape. Take about 
three good-sized thoroughly ripe bananas: and 
shred finely with afork. Spreada layer of the 
fruit on the crust, adding the leagt bit of salt, 
and sprinkle well with powdered sugar. Add 
the next layer in the same way. On the last one 
Spread fruit very thickly, well mixed with sugar, 
so as to form a sort of icing. Serve with soft 
custard flavored with vanilla. 

HUCKLEBERRY LOAF CAKE. 


Sift two cupfuls of flour with two heaping tea- 
spooufuls of baking powder and a quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt. Cream a cupful of butter with 
two cupfuls of powdered sugar, stir in the beaten 
yolks of four eggs, a half pint of sweet milk,a 
half teaspoonful each of powdered nutmeg and 
cinnamon, and the stiffened whites of the four 
eggs added alternately with the sifted flour. 
Last of all stir in lightly a quart of huckleberries 
thickly dredged with flour. Turn into a greased 
mould with a funnel in the centre and bake. 

CHOCOLATE ICK-CREAM. 

One-quarter square of chocolate, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, one tablespoonful of boiling 
water, one-third cupful of thin cream, a few 
grains of salt and two drops of vanilla. Melt 
chocolate in small saucepan placed over hot 
water, add sugar and boiling water gradually, 
stirring constantly. Pour on slowly the cream, 
add salt and vanill#, then freeze. 


RASPBERRY ICE. 


Three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one cupful of 
raspberries, one-third cupful of water, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Sprinkle raspberries 
with sugar, cover and let stand one hour; then 
mash and squeeze through cheesecloth to ex- 
press as much juice as possible. Add lemon 
juice and freeze. Strawberry ice is madein the 
same way as raspberry ice, the quantity of sugar 
depending upon the acidity of the fruit. 


SPANISH PICKLE. 


Slice very thin one gallon green tomatoes; let 
them remain in brine one night. Prepare a mixt- 
ure of white mustard seed, one pint grated horse- 
radish, one-third pint green peppers, one-third 
pint chopped onion, one tablespoonful ground 
black pepper, two tablespoonfuls cloves, two of 
mace; put in the jar a layer of this mixture, then 
a layer of tomatoes, and so on until it is filled. 
Pour on sufficient cider vinegar to cover the 
whole. To one quart of vinegar, add three- 
quarters of a pint of sugar; boil together and 
pour over the pickle. This quantity will fill a two- 


gallon jar. 





CHOW CHOW. 


Half a peck green tomatoes, two large heads 
of cabbage, fifteen good-sized onions, twenty-five 
cucumbers, one pint horse-radish, half a pound 
mustard seed (white), one ounce celery seed, 
one ounce turmeric, half a teacupful ground 
black pepper. Cut the tomatoes, cucumbers, 
onions and cabbage small, and pack them in salt 
for one night. In the morning drain the salt off, 
and lay them in vinegar and water for aday or 
two, then Grain them again. Boil the spices in 
half a gallon of vinegar, with three pounds brown 
sugar, and pour it over while hot. Repeat this 
for three days, then mix five ounces mustard and 
halfa pint uf the best salad oil. Add two quarts 
more of vinegar wien the pickle is cold. This 
is good to eat in two months. 


— 





Hints to Housekeepers. 
A little variety can be given to peas by cooking 
them with green string beans in slightly salted 
water. Put both on together, drain, when: soft, 





putin a generous lump of butter, a waft of pa- 


year, and a maid of all work never gets. 


prika, and dust with flour. Put back a tablespoon 
or two of the water in which they were boiled 
and let all simmer for a few moments. Minced 
parsley adds to flavor and appearance. 

It is a.good: to save all pieces of old table 
linen for use in-@rying green salads after they 
come from their. bath. 

If the eggs come from the icebox they will 
whip much stiffer than if kept in a warmer 
place. 

A wire spoon whisk 13 best for eggs when they 
are beaten separately. A revolving beater iv 
best when the yolks and whites are whipped to- 
gether. ; 

A dish of powdered charcoal kept in the re- 
frigerator will help to keep the air sweet. It 
should be changed twice a week. 

An old housekeeper says that a little dissolved 
gelatine added to the cream will prevent all dan- 
ger of its turning to butter, as it is apt to do when 
it is whipped in hot weather. 

A roast of vealis made more “tasty ” by sea- 
soning over night in this way: Take equal parts 
of pepper and salt, and moisten with grated 
onion. Rub this thoroughly into every crevice 
and cranny of the roast and put it in a double 
baking pan. Next day, “ lard”’ with its own suet 
or a little bacon, and let it brown slightly. Then 
dredge with flour, putting a half cup of boiling 


tion. By renewing the flour every time it is 
dredged the gravy will be found thick and 
creamy, when the meat is roasted. 

French-fried toast is more delicate and easier 
of digestion if the crust is cut from the bread 
just, before it is dipped for a. moment in scalded 
milk. Pat as dry as possible with an old napkin, 
and give it a coating of beaten egg, using a 
pastry brush. Have ready butter in a frying-pan 
and fry quickly, dusting with powdered sugar 
and ground cinnamon before serving, which 
should be done promptly after cooking. 

Besides making an excellent sweet-pickle 
cucumbers can be converted into ore of the 
richest of preserves. Sliced lemons, spices and 
plenty of sugar aid in the transformation. Big 
yellow cucumbers which have gone to seed are 
best. Peel and scrape carefully and cut into 
long slices, then prepare the syrup according to 
any of the old-fashioned ‘“‘ pound for pound’ 
recipes. Put cucumbers and lemons in together 
and usea spice-bag, as directed in former cases 
Put away with waxed papers when quite cool 
using either large or small glass jars. 








Fasbion Notes. 


e*, At all seasons there is no material which 
lends itself more gracefully to the needs of the 
indispensable dinner gownthan does the gossa- 
mer, clinging chiffon cloth. A charming high- 
necked dinner gown was of a Frenchy combina- 
tion of this material in a pale shade of gray and 
deey cream net applique, embroidered in an 
elaborate pattern of yellow chiffon roses. In 
order to display to better advantage the flowered 
garniture, the skirt was fashioned somewhat 
less full than those generally seen this season. 
The front was formed entirely.of the net and 
roses, save for the graduated puffs of the mate- 
rial inserted at intervals, the largest one being 
a trifle above the hem, and the other extending 
above the lower one at equal distances apart, 
the last one reaching the waistline. Finish- 
ing the bottom was a deep border of cloth of 
gold, which was partly hidden by the over-falling 
puff above. The roses, which were applied in a 
graceful pattern with stems of green tracery and 
tiny leaves, were formed of a soft shade of yel- 
low chiffon, with an occasional petal of cloth of 
gold. [heir centres were made of golden sequins 
and beads of unusual brilllancy. The dainty lit- 
tle bodice was made of the net applique, corre- 
spondingly rose-scattered. From the bust line of 
the bodice, falling from the centre of a rose on 
either side, were a number of fascinating little 
dangles made of lace with heavier ones of finely 
strung beads and sequins. There were elbow 
length angel sleeves of plaited net, witha succes- 
sion ot finely plaited little moire ruffles of airy 
chiffon. The train was of the fashionable half 
length. 

e*e An afternoon frock was made of light-blue 
embroidered mull, with a net effect, combined 
with the pattern of the embroidery. This was 
worn over a slip of pale lavender chiffon with 
interlining of light-blue taffeta, giving that 
vapory, two-toned effect gained by the combina- 
tion of blue and lavender. The skirt of this 
gown was made full, and finished at the bottom 
with a finely plaited flounce, headed with groups 
of graduated cords. Throughout the entire 
gown, lace medallions of finest Valenciennes 
were introduced. Around the hips were also 
groups of the graduated cords. The bodice was 
a very effective bolero, with modish little tabs of 
lace and lavender louisine, extending down the 
front on either side and outlining a tiny vest of 
white chiffon. The sleeves were of elbow 
length, with a (quite full Valenciennes drop as a 
finish. In the collar the .lace medailions:and 
lavender silk wese combined, and there was a 
high crushed girdle of the same soft silk. 

e% A dressy tailor gown was of liyht blue 
poplin, the skirt of which was made with small 
flat plaits down the front, and extending also 
down each side from the hips. Between the 
plaited panels were full shirred panels, alto- 
gether forming a quite full skirt. The bottom of 
the skirt was fluished with an embroidered 
border of a silk soutache pattern matching the 
gown in shade. The coat was a collarless blouse 
also tastefully trimmed with the soutache em- 
broidery, put on in a double row around the 
neck and extending down the front. Small 
soutache medallions were used between the 
rows of embroidery, slightly larger ones being 
placed at intervals around the neck. A strik- 
ingly stylish little vest effect of moss green silk, 
with hand embroidered design in gold, was a 
smart introduction of contrasting color. The 
very full sleeve was fashioned with a wide ruffle 
effect at the hand, above which was a heading of 
soutache bands and medallions. From beneath 
this ruffle was a fall of lace, which partly hid a 
plafn under-cuff of the green embroidered silk. 
The blouse was finished with a wide silk girdle, 
piainly stitched. 

e®, A handsome golden brown taffeta was also 
trimmed with a soutache pattern. The skirt of 
this gown had a plain front and hip panel, very 
fine plaits between these panels forming a full 
skirt almost round in length. The soutache pat- 
tern was a tone darker than the shade of the 
gown, and extended half way up the skirt, en- 
tirely around. The coat was slightly bloused in 
the back, with the fashionable vest effect in 
front, made of a dainty pattern of Lehr lace. 
The neck was finished with a little flat, round 
collar of rose velvet, with the brown soutache 
embroidery above a ruffie of the same quaint 
lace. There was a tiny cuff of rose velvet, ruffled 
with lace, corresponding with the collar and 
finishing the sleeve. Small Persian buttons were 
used on vest, collar and cuffs. The belt was of 
plaited brown taffeta. 

e% lt seems that the popularity of soft gray 
tones for dinner and evening gowns is intermin- 
able, and again this season most of the smartest 
gowns are made in this dainty and becoming 
shade. An Empire gown of pale gray was grace- 
fully eombined with silver embroidered net, and 
agrey brocade, strewn with orchids, had each 
flower outlined with au effective silver tracery. 
The soft chiffon fichu which encircled the shoul- 
ders of this latter costume was tied in front, the 
ends being fastened with silver dangles. 

o*s Leather vests, collars and cuffs give a smart 
touch to tailor gowns. With a brown cloth hat 
is worn a double-breasted, white suede vest with 
gold buttons, and a tan leather’ vest is embro‘d- 
ered with black, gold and green. With such 
vests, collars of suits are usually of contrasting 
velvet, which softens the effect of the leather 
and adds to its becomingness. Tailors do not 
look with favor upon this fad for leather. They 
assert that even the softest is hard to handle, 
and that many suits have been ruined by its at- 
tempted use. 

ee Gauze ribbons are muéh used in decorating 
parasols. A lovely green silk sunshade had 
almost its entire surface covered with tiny 
ruffies of gauze exactly matching the silk,a 
narrow ribbon of adarker green edging each 
ruffle, and forming three bands above the high- 
est ruffie. The handle of this parasol was wood, 
touched with a little green stain and finished 
with a carved ball of green jade. 

eo, A rich, dark blue taffeta was gathered over 








cords, so placed that the fullness between them 


water in the bottom of the pea as a gravy founda- | the 


















































lay in close, flat gathers with the effect of an in- 
set band. The bodice, which imitated a bloused- 
belted jacket, was trimmed with Persian em- 
broidery, outlining a tiny vest, and undersleeves 
of laburnum-yellow silk. The girdle was of a 
soft shade of yellow suede. 

e%, This will be a season of countless buttons 
of every description. Many ofthe dressy tailor 
gowns are trimmed with Persian and Dresden 
buttons. Jeweled buttons are occas! ly seen, 
and the revival of the old-fashioned buttons of 
colored silk, tufted with velvet of a correspond- 
ing shade, is, perhaps, the latest innovation. 

ee New, very large bags are in lizard, made- 
skin, Morocco, and the grained leathers. The 
newest handbags for shopping are in most cases 
oblong, some of them suggestive of small port- 
folios.—N. Y. Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


“* [ think the samesis true about our faith. To 
believe is the true glory of existence. To disbe- 
lieve is to give ourselves into the power of death, 
and, just so far, to cease from living. And you 
are living and not dead. You do believe. You 
are guite sure-of spiritual verities. God is a 
truth to you. Your soul is your true self. Christ, 

e spill . per: 8 ot manhood, tho true 
Son of God,is really King of the world. This 
spiritual faith you would not part with for your 
life. Itis your only hope. You look forward to 
the day when it shall have conquered and cast 
out every doubt in you, and reign supreme. But 
now, how doubt besets you! Now, how a denial 
comes like its shadow on the heels of every 
faith! ’*—Bishop Brooks. 

‘God is our refuge and our strength; a very 
present help in time of trouble.” 


In a remarkable book simply entitled 
** Christ,” by Rev. S. D. McConnell, D. D., 
LL.D., the rector of All Souls’ Church in 
New York, the problem as to whether the 
kingdom of heaven can be lived on earth is 
plainly faced. The Kingdom of heaven ia 
the Kingdom of Love. Is it practicable? 
As the world goes, can this kingdom estab- 
lish itself? Dr. McConnell formulates the 
general sense of the objection in these 
words: “In human life as it actually 
exists, to adopt this attitude toward one’s 
fellows is neither practicable nor safe; 
practically, it could only issue in the dis- 
organization of society and the oblitera- 
tion of the individual who orders his life 
thus.” And tothis what reply can be made? 
Dr. McUonnell says that Christ’s answer 
is: “It is practicable, for I have done it; 
it may or may not be safe, as the case may 
be.”” But the difficulty is seen to be great. 
**If Ilove my enemy, I put myself at his 
mercy. If lallow myself to be solicitous 
about the food and shelter of my poor 
neighbors, I must withdraw just so much 
time and energy from my own affairs. ... 
And how am I to begin alone? ”’ 

“*Christ’s answer is, the way to begin is 
to begin. He does not pretend to disguise 
the possible cost. He forewarned His dis- 
ciples that they should be hated and perse- 
cuted; that men would say all manner of 
evil concerning them; that they should be 
killed. And so they were. And so was He. 
But He assured them that not a hair of 
their heads should be wasted. There is no 
such thing as ultimate waste in any of 
God’s kingdoms.”’ 

The problem then comes to be: ‘‘ Can a 
kingdom that is not of this world be suc- 
cessfully established and lived in this 
world? Can loveand good-will conquer a 
new territory? Can love overcome hatred ? 
Can sacrifice overcome selfishness? There 
is no question of the general recognition of 
the value or the virtue of the higher spirit- 
ual qualities ; but the question is: Are they 
qualities that can possibly live and develop 
in the present environment? In other 
words, isthe life of Christ a practical and 
practicable working model for man, or is it 
not?” 

This problem must inevitably confront 
every one who unites intelleciual discrimi- 
nation with spiritual exaltation. Of the 
intelligent,—conscious choive of Jesus, 
the Christ, Dr. McConnell says: “‘In the 
full possession ot his haman faculties, 
sanely, soberly, deliberately, he chose the 
Way of Life which he believed would save 
his life from ultimate defeat by death 
and would also ley open a path accessible 
anywhere to mortal feet. He chose that 

path, not arbitrarily, but because it is the 
one to which the ideal of humanity 
pointed. He counted the cost and paid 
it because it was worth it. The cost 
was very great, but the compensation 
was immeasurable. It consisted, essen- 
tially, in opening wide the side of human 
nature which looks toward God and good, 
and resolutely closing the side which gives 
wward selfishness and sin. This kind of 
life could only be lived, in the nature of the 
case, in the midst ot what we call circum- 
stances. For a human life consists not 

lone of actions, but of reactions as well. A 1 
noly life cannot be lived apart. ‘ The stern 
but bracing discipline of living’ is defeated 
unless the soul be exposed to the facts of 
life.”’ 

No one who has a flash of perception and 
of recognition of contemporary actualities 
can deny that all that is best and highest 
and noblest is beset with hindrances, with 
impediments, with opposition. Itis forever 
true,—that thrilling line of Lowell’s:— , 

“ Truth forever on the scaffuld, Wrong forever 
on the throne.” 1 

I think over the great powers that are 
helping the world,” said Bishop Brooks, 
and every where the case concerning all of | * 
them seems to be the same. All of them are 

doing good work. AlJl of them are destined 
to ultimate success. Of none of them do we 
despair. But every one of them is working 
against hindrance and enmity and opposi- 
tion. Not one of them goes freely and fear- 
lessly to its victory. Itis the combination 
of these two facts that gives the color and 
the tone to human history. From every 
century comes forth the same report. Great 
powers, sure to succeed, yet ever hindered 
at their work; never abandoning hope, yet 
moving timidly because they know, that 
sure as their final victory may be, their 
immediate lot is wounds and insult.’’ 
Yet, may there not be discerned a profound 
philosophy underlying these undeniable 
conditions? Spirit is force, spirit is power of 
will; and how, indeed, should this more in- 
tense energy, this divinest power of man,— 
the will to conquer, be developed but 
through struggle, and defeat, and denial ? 
if all that is true and just and right were 
provided for man with no ,effort on his own 
‘part, would he gain in spiritual strength ? 
‘It is only by the obstacles overcome that 
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and that is all the reward poor V 
may have in it elements of truth, but not of 
so despairing a nature as the cynic intends 
** Granted, a God who means all if 
His creatures,”’ 
who, as a part of His benevolent designs 
for them, calls their free * 
bringing about His purpo 
we behold? Indubitable evidences that the 
good is stronger than the evil. JJ 
slow, steady progress of the good, for- 
ever gaining on the evil; and all ti,., 
time reactions and detractions, rel... 
lions of the evil against its conquest by 
the good. A stream with grand majesti: 
onward flow, whose broad strong bosom j- 
not smooth, but flecked all over with eddic. 
little twists and turns, in which the wat:. 
for a time is running the wrong Way. | 
stately figure of humanity, slowly pressi:, 

down its heel upon the serpent’s head, ye 
with- its face full of disturbance and . 
pain, because the serpent on whose hea: 
the heel is set is always stinging with th. 


cacti and the droughts 
the braia as one reads. 
out of the arid air.— 7he 
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y &@ masterpiece and t 
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8. A DECACHED PIRATE. The Romance of Gay 


— this 
entic, as exploited by herself in a series of letters 
—* ‘hin detente — with interest, and 

R e n , 7 > 
pare The Outheal at the bottom of the 


and has reprodu 
phere of the time, 
that was in the air.—Brooklyn Eagie. 


New Yor. 
—— it — bo 
7 of action, swift c 
terest, 1s : ae 


and — 
mpany of people whom we learn to iove, and from 
whom it is hard to part —Boston Tronscript. 


15. THE KING’S HENCHMAN. A Chronicle of the 


irtue gets,” 


£0o0d fr 
says Bishop Brooks, « * 


agency to hélpin 
. and what sh.!) 


a great, 


war venom of despair the heel that crushe.. 
t. 
.“* Tell me, my friends,’’ continued Bisho 
Brooks, “if this is what would come §j; 
there were a great divine purpose in th:- 
world necessarily submitted for its exec: 


tion to the will of man: then, since this ha 


come, since this is the very picture whic} 
our eyés behold, shall we not let ourselye- 
believe that the cause which I have d- 
scribed does indeed lie behind this won. 
derfully interesting, pathetic, fearful, hope- 
ful life we live? A great divine pur- 
pose, dependent for its detailed executiv:, 
on the willof man! Let me believe that, 
and then I know what means this ineradi_ 
cable hope and this perpetual discourage. 
ment. Let me know that, and then J under. 
stand both why the good does not conquer 
now, and why the good must conquer at 
the last.“ 
The Brunswick, Boston. 





Popular Editions 
of New Novels, 


1. TRUTH DEXTER. By Sidney McCall. 72d thou- 
sand. With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


That this novel is as far ab ve the commonplace 
- "@ as 
champagne is superior to soda is evideut fens the 
very first page. From the outset there 1s brightness, 
color, action, naturainess and scintillating wit 
Truth Dexter, a sweet-souled woman, a type of all 
ates ea en meal re in literature as a sympa- 
C elineatio r— Phil 
delpia Telegraph y ation of charac.er.—Phiiu 


2. FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY. By Mary Dev- 
ereux. With frontispiece by Henry Sandhar 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. , - 


A story of the quaint 014 town of Marble i e 
early days of the Revolution. Wilfui ig hee 
othy Devereux, the brave little heroine. is a delight 
abe aa — —— Character. * It is 

ace such a charming lov $ 
been written,” said the Literary World. — 
3. THE SHADOW OF THE CZ4R. By John R. 
Carling, author of * The Viking’s Skull.” With 
frontispiece, 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

An engrossing romance of the sturdy. w ; 

— — A J * —— is nover hg en 
> : 
———— popular novel, which captivated 

** It exccls in interest Anthony Hope’s best effort.’ 

said the Boston Herald. —— 


4. WHITE APRONS. A Romance of Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion, Virginia, 1676. By Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
author of * The Head of a Hundred,” e c. With 
frontispieca by Clyde O. De Land. 12mo. Cloth, 
7> cents. 

Has the true qualities of histori*al ro1 ance, dra- 
matic situation and stirriog incident, coupled ‘with 
—— and literary charm.—Philadelphia Publie 

It is a beautiful little story—sweet a g 
not less than clever auu true. New York mH i 


5. A DREAM OF A THRONE. By Charles Flem- 
ing Embree. With frontispiece by Henry Sand- 
ham. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A powerful story, with constantly changing move- 
ment, strong color an — delphi 
= —— d striking ettects —Philadelpiia 

Highly original ani dramatic. . 


mountain ai The free 


seems to th ages.— 
Philadelphia Press blow through its pages. 


6. IN THE COUNTRY GOD FORGOT. A Story of 


‘)oday. 
cents. 
Has a fibrous strength of its own. The sky and 
of Arizona are stamped in or. 


The characters loom for.ibly 
Nation. 


By Frances Charles. 12mo. Cloth, 75 


7 WITHOUT DOGMA. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 


author of “ Quo Vadis,” * With Fire and Sword,” 
etc. 1mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
A human docur zreat im- 
aon aoe in the light of a great im 
veals @ most remarkable order of genius. . . . 
book is intellectu- 
entertains.—P/ila- 


Vandeleur. By Helen Milecete. With frontis- 
piece by I. H. Caliga. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Acharming Zoung English woman is the self-styled 
k. Hercareer on both side of the 


9 KISMET. By Julia Fletcher (George Fleming) 


12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


It is a charming book. I have read it twice. an’ 
ooked it over a.ain: and I wish I had it all new to 


sit up with tonight.—it is so fresh and sweet and iu- 
nocent and joyous, the dial gue is so natural ani 
bright, the characters so keenly 
scriptions so poetic.—Exrtract from a letter. 


edged, and the de- 








10. A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE. Withsome 


a count of the Gallant Sieur Cadillac and his 
Colony onthe Detroit. By Mary Catherine Crow- 
ley. With frontispiece by Clyde O. De Land. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The author has given us a strong. vivid romance, 


with rare skill the social atmos- 
as well as the spirit of adventure 


1, THE LOVE-LETTERS OF THE KING; or, The 
Life Romantic. By Richard Le Gallienne. 12m: 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


He possesses charm, sweetness. nstive poesy. He 
peaks fra: kly and like a man of feeling fo" pace 


after page. and his English is alwa lear and soft! 
musical.--Chicayo Beating Post. ———— 


12, WITH FIRE AND SWORD. ®y Henryk Siec- 


kiewicz, author of * Quo Vadis,” etc. Translate’! 
irom the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
—— the best book ofthis famous author. The 
Tribune sa a that “ the only modern romance 
re, sorightliness, 
and abserbing in 
of Dumas.” 


com ared,for 
* The Three Musketeers? 


18%. A MAID OF BAR HARBOR. By Henrietta G. 


Rowe. With frontispiece by Ellen W. Abrens. 
l2mo. 75 cents. 
Mrs. Rowe writes of the country life. character an: 


traditions, anu dia:ect with the sure touch of the ob⸗ 
server at fi 
pearance of being transferred from life to the pages 


rsthand. Her characters have every ap 


f her book.— Providence Journai. 


4. UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF GOLD. By 


Mary Devereux, author of “ From Kingdom to 
Colony,” “Lafitte of Louisiana,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


Thestory is one of sunshine and shade, of smiles 
The author has created for us a little 


Sixteenth Century. By William Henry Johnson, 
author of “ King or Knave,” “The World’s Dis- 
coverers,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Mr. Johnson has caught the spirit of the period, an‘ 


energy can be measired. And the ab- | has painted in Henry of Navarre a truthful an‘! 
solute, unfaltering allegiance of the soul —— historical portrait.—7he Mail and Express, 


to God; the unswerving fidelity to truth 
and goodness and nobleness does pay; 
hot only in the long run,—not only in 
some vague Eternity, but here and now, 
for the test of life is to be found in the 
quality of life—and not in its visible re- 


16. WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS. 


A Story of the South in the Seventies. By Payne 
Erakine. limo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A trong and ivteresting novel, wholly American 


in s*ene sid‘ spirit, and with a purpose which is not 
revealed until the end, and then : 
hum wily convincing scenes.--New York Mail and Ex- 


in dramatic and 


388. — 
— —— 
ee ; the de- 
is integrity of soul. The reward of truth ——— of wreeliont auality. The story shows 
is in being truthful. Tne reward of gen- | usual ability —Boston Budget. _ 


erosity and sympathy and love is in being 
generous and sympathetic and loving. Spirit- 
ual virtues find their reward in spiritual 
qualities. The cynic’s comment on the old 
truism that “‘* Virtue is its own reward ’ |: 





receipt of price. 


Any of the above books sent by mail on 
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Poetry. 





2TIS REAULY SWEET. 


How sweet in life’s weak, feeble breath, 
To never fear the sting of death, 

But silently awalt the Power 

That takes us at the given hour, 

And look to heaven, man’s greatest prize, 
Where tears can never dim the eyes. 


How sweet to know that all is well, 
When one cap easily foretell 

The joyous welcome that’s in store 
When landing on the other shore. 
Here countiess thousands gladly sing 
Sweet praises to the Christ their King. 


How sweet to think when suff'ing pain, 
The soul is free from every stain, 

That in the coming of the dawn, 

You're nearer to the Master drawn, 
Where sorrow shall forever cease, 

And love reign out in perfect peace. 


How sweet the thought that night or day, 
Whene’er we humbly choose to pray, 
That every honest spoken word 

1s sympathetically heard, 

So quickly does it reach the ear 

Of Him, whom mortals all should fear. 


How sweet to know that after all, 
The power of Satan can’t enthrall 
A single soul, who will but try 
His wicked ways,.toe’er defy. 
Butif his company you keep, 
Prepare eternally to weep. 
GEORGE MCKENZIE. 


2 


SUNSET SONG. 
{sitadream? The day Is done, 
The long, warm, fragrant summer day ; 
Afar beyond the hjlls, the sun 
In purple splendor sinks away ; 
The firefly lights her floating spark 
While here and there the first large stars 
Look out, impatient for the dark; 
The cows stand waiting by the bars; 
A group of children saunters by 
Toward home, with laugh and sportive word, 
One pausing, as she hears the high 
Soft prelude of an unseen bird— 
‘* Sweet—sweet—sweet— 
Sorrowful—sorrowful—sorrowful! ” 





Down from immeasurable heights 
The clear notes drop like crystal rain— 
The echo of all lost delights, 
All youth’s high hopes, all hidden pain, 
All love’s soft music, heard no more 
But dreamed of and remembered long— 
Ah, how can mortal bird outpour 
Such human heartbreak in a song? 
What can he know of lonely years, 
Of idols only raised to fall, 
(Uf broken faith and secret tears? 
And yet his song repeats them all— 
““ Sweet—sweet—sweet— 
Sorrowful—sorrowful—sorrowful! ” 
—Elizabeth Akers. 


— 
— 


THE APPLE CURE. 


In these days of indigestion, 
Of fever and congestion, 
A new and pleasant remedy has lately come to 
light; 
Tis a cure-all pure and simple, 
The very latest wrinkle— 
Just eat a big round apple and you’ll be all right. 





Then goodby to inflammation, 
To pain and ulceration; 
The vermiform appendix will be forgotten quite; 
Throw away your pills galore, 
You won’t need them any more. 
Just eat a biground apple and you’ll be all right. 
If swear words rise and choke you, 
If an awful thirst comes o’er you 
And you cannot find the keyhole in the middle of 
the night, 
This will bring the peace of mind 
After which you long have pined— 
Just eat a big round apple and yon’ll be all right 


Then goodby to palpitation, 
To germs and amputation, 
The surgeons and the specialists are in a dread- 
ful plight; 
Throw away your pills galore, 
You won’t need them any more; 
Just eat a big round apple and you’ll be all right. 


If you’re feeling pessimistic 
In a way that’s realistic— 
If everything is going wrong and things look 
black as night; 
If you’re illin mind or body, 
Do not take a drink of toddy— 
Just eat a big round apple and you’ll be all right. 


Then goodby to all narcotics, 
To tonics and hypnotics, 
The medical profession will soon be lost to sight; 
Throw away your pills galore, 
You won’t need them apy more; 
Just cata big round apple and you’ll beall right. 
—N. Y. Sun. 


>_> 


PLUG. 
“Can you make amile a minute? Do you want 
tomakeittwo? — 
Plug! 
Are you good and up against it? Well, the only 
thing to do 





Is plug. 
Oh, you’ll find some marshy places where the 
crust is pretty thin, 
And when you think you’re gliding out you’re 
only sliding in. 
But the only thing for you to do is think of this 


and grin 
And plug!” 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


— 
> 


THE DOORWAY. 
In the heart of the day I strayed to the heart of 
a tangled wood, 
And there, like a dream, before me a desolate 
portal stood. 


Strange and solemn and sombre it stood—and I 
was alone; 

Mystery fell like a fog; fear swept by like a 
moan. 


it was bolted strongly above, and bolted below 
again, 

And one of the bolts was Sorrow, and the other 
bolt was Pain. 


Two dim lights hung in the shadow, two red and 
misty spheres, 

And my soul sank as I sawthem, for I knew 
they were Blood and Tears. 


(he way was lost behind me, backward I dared 
not go; 

| beat upon the portal, and my heart broke with 
the blow. ~ 


l'ruised, and bleeding, and blinded, I forced the 
bolts to move— 
| passed through the dreadful doorway . 
and the other side was Love! 
—Ella Heath, in July Lippincott’s. 


— 


THE MOWER. 
ove the swish of the gleaming blade, 
Che thump of the lusty tread, 
‘here the timothy stalk is lowly laid 
And the daisy bends its head. 


here’s freedom here in the mighty sweep 
Distilling the hay’s perfume; 

iere’s freedom here in the hands that reap 
\nd conquer the clover bloom. 


‘re toil is king; and the beaded brow 
seems never a-wink with care; 
re work is play—or it seems somehow 
lo me it is; but there. 








there where the lusty mower goes 
‘vith a strenuous stride along— 
‘haps he’d sing, if he could, who knows, 
\ different sort of song? 


k * here I lull in the shade immense 
Vith my old muse on the run; 
1 loll this side of the zigzag fence— 
He broils therein the sun. 
—Horace Seymour Keller. 





The things of sense are only dreams— 
A world that seems; 





Who reaches up to the Ideal 
Achieves the Beal. —Susie M. Best. 


Miscellaneous, — 


Yankee Curiosity. 


A San Francisce Woman's Expericuce 

— im New Engiand. 

been shopping in Boston, and late In the 
afternoon boarded the train for ‘Salem, and had 
established myself comfortably with my parcels 
beside me, when a nice-looking, well-aressed 
man of middle age stopped in the aisle, and 
asked politely if I was reserving the vacant seat 
for any one. I gathered up my bundles and 
made room for the gentleman, who seated him- 
self, and then proceeded to scan me so closely 
that I thought he had mistaken me for an ac- 
quaintance. Presently he spoke: “Nice soft 
rain we’re having.” —— 

Now, when I left San Francisco, a cautious 
friend, who either distrusted me, or feared that 
trains were crowded with villains lying in wait 
for unprotected females, had sald: “ Above all 
things, never talk to strange men on the traip,”’ 
adding, with deep meaning,“ you never know.” 
SoI merely inclined my head in answer to his 
remark, endeavoring, however, to balance dis- 
tant politeness with the civility due a fellow 
traveler. Presently he tried again. Looking at 
the ticket which I heldin my hand for the con- 
ductor, who was coming down the aisle, my 
seat-mate said: “ I see you’re going to Salem.” 

** Yes.” 

** Live there?” 

oe No.” 

‘* Summer resident? ” 

“ No.” 

** Visiting there?” 

ae Yes.” 

“* Visiting relatives?” 

“No.” 

“* Visiting friends?’ 

“* Yes.” 

A slight pause, then: ashamed of what seemed 
like unnecessary curtness, I added: “I am visit- 
jug John Beverly, of No—, Mount Vernon 
street.”’ 

Apparently relieved, he responded, briskly: 
“Oh, yes! Oh, yes! 1knowwho he is.“ Then 
quickly, as if to seize my relenting mood, “ Live 
in this part of tha country?”’ 

“*No.” 

**Not from New York?” 

**No.” 

** Come from some distance? ” 

“Yes.” He waited expectantly, so I added: 
*I came from San Francisco, California.” 

He whirled: around in his seat to face me, and, 
gazing with lively interest, exclaimed: ‘‘I want 
to know!” He mused a moment, then began 
again: ‘‘Left your family there? ”’ 

I nodded. Thereupon he settled himself com- 
fortably, and proceeded to give me a condensed 
account of my own State, which he had obtained 
from statistics sent by a brother who had emi- 
grated there some years before. Apparently re- 
freshed by this monologue,he prepared to resume 
his catechism. He leaned his elbow on the back 
of the seat, and gazed at me reflectively for a few 
moments. I saw by the interrngative expression 
of his eyes that more questions were coming, but 
I was quite unprepared for the direction in which 
his interest next manifested itself. At last he 
spoke: “I shoul i say that you are about thirty- 
one or thirty-two.” 

For a moment I did not know what to say. 
Then overcome by the humor of the situation, [ 
laughed aloud as I answered: “ I’ll never tell.” 

“Why not?” he exclaimed indignantly. 
‘‘You’re only one human being agd I’m an- 
other; why not?” Then in a momeft: “ Thirty- 
one or thirty-two,” he repeated, looking me »ver 
asif sizing up my points. 

** You should not judge me by my appearance 
today,” I said, by this time quite in the humor to 
“* talk to this strange man on the train,” whom I 
found exceedingly amusing. “I have my rain- 
coat on, and besides, you cannot tell a woman’s 
age through her veil.” 

* Oh, yes, Ican,” he responded quickly. ‘‘ I’m 
a good judge of a person’s age. How old should 
you say Iam? Now, don’t be afraid. Say what 
you think.”’ 

“T am not a judge of any one’s age,” I an- 
swered, ‘“‘but I should take you to be about 
fifty.” 

“I’m sixty, but I look young I know,” he said 
in @ gratified tone, adding, quickly: ‘I shan’t 
dispute it if you say you’re twenty-eight.” 

I laughed so heartily at this that a lady in the 
seat justin front of me, whose very backbone 
had quivered with burning curiosity, could resist 
no longer. She turned swiftly and gave mea 
long, comprehensive look, then settled to listen 
once more. She was not disappointed. 

He opened fire once more. ‘So you've left 
your husband and children in California.’’ 

Iinformed him, with perhaps unnecessary as- 
perity, that I had neither husband nor children. 

* But you said you’d left your family behind, 
and when a woman speaks of her family, she 
means her husband and children.”” He ruminated 
@ moment, then remarked, reflectively: ‘‘ So 
you’re not married. That’s why you look so 
young.” The lady in front stirred uneasily, 
then turned around and looked at me again. I 
don’t know whether she disapproved of my talk- 
ing toa perfect stranger, and wished to let me 
know that in her opinion I was old enough to 
know better, but I thought I detected an air of 
cold severity in her face this last time. 

We reached Lynn, and I started to rise, when 
my companion laid a cetaining hand on my 
arm, exclaiming, anxiously: “ Don’t go. This is 
Lynn, and we’re going to Salem.“ Then lower- 
ing his voice a trifle, he asked: “How do you 
think you'd like to live in Massachusetts? ” 

I answered coyly that I feared I should find 
the winters too severe. 

Apparently he thought it time to volunteer 
some information about himself, for he said, 
presently: ‘ I’m a widower.” 

“Yes,” I said, faintly, wondering why he 
favored me with this piece of news. 

‘*Yes,” he went on, ‘I had a wife and twin 
daughters. One girldied when she was nineteen. 
Then I lost her mother, and my last daughter 
passed away a year later. So now I’m all alone.” 
I: began to wonder if the disapproving lacy in 
front was going to have the pleasure of listening 
to a proposal. 

“Pm thinking of visiting California,” went on 
my widower. ‘ What do you think is the best 
time for me to go?” I advised him to go in 
October and spend the winter, whereupon he 
promptly asked when I was going back. 

At this moment the train pulled into Salem, 
and I hastened to my friends, who were waiting 
on the platform. My inquisitive friend disap- 
peared in the crowd, and I have never seen him 
since. I had rather thought, from the deep in- 
terest he manifested while in the train, that I 
might hear from him again, but evidently he was 
only satisfying the idle curiosity of the moment, 
and probably has never given the lady from Cali- 
fornia a thought since.—H. C., in The Argonaut. 


Poutb’s Department. 


AN APPLE. 


One day we were in the orchard 
Shaking apples from a tree, 
When a sturdy little laddie 
With this question came to me: 


‘**Can you tell me why the apples 
That we don’t want always drop, 

While the very ones we long for 
Stay ’way up there at the top?” 


And I answered: ‘If all apples 
Without effort were obtained, 

We'd ne’er know the joy of climbing, 
Nor how victories are gained. 


“’ What we have without a struggle 
Of tess value seems to be 

Than the apple we must climb for, 
Hanging high upon life’s tree. 


‘* Gather, then, what Nes about thee, 
Nor be satisfied till thou, 
Too, hast climbed and plucked the Apple 
Hanging on the topmost bough! ”’ 
—Elizabeth Ruggles, in New York Tribune. 














Little Fairy. 
The Stery of a Pet Canarv. 

Little Fairy was the gift of a dear friend and 
soon became the pet of the whole family. He had 
@ delicate frame, and his yellow plumage was 
varied by a dark green cape, or pelerine, and a 
tuft on his head. 

Naturally tame, and being constantly with us, 
he developed many human traits of character. 


He wag allowed to: fly freely about, ot 
course, being taken that: the windows —2 — 
closed, and he was particularly fond of lighting 
on my shoulder or that of my sister, and liked to 
feed from our lips. Once even. he tried to feed 
me as the parent bird feeds its young. At break- 
fast time he often hopped about on the table and 
helped himself to anything that he liked the 
looks of if not prevented... ae: 

Once I placed a small, shallow paper box near 
his cage and opening it, showed its contents to 
him,—hempseed, of which he was very fond,— 
and then replaced the coyer,. I then opened the 
cage door and invited him to help himself. Ina 
second he was out of the cage, and, going to tlie 
box, he lifted up the cover which, however, im- 
mediately fell back in its. place. Fairy seemed 
to consider what would be the best. thing to do, 
turned his head about first on one side and then 
the other, and lifting the once more, gave 
it a httle twist on one ‘side which left the seeds 
uncovered and proceeded to help himself. 

At another time I tied a. piece of apple to a 
string, showed it to him, fastened'one. end of the 
string to the wires of his cage, and then dropped 
the piece of apple down so that he could net see 
it. He immediately to pull up the string 
with his bill, holding. it. with his claw untill 
he brought the apple within reach. . 

If a plece of sponge cake, left in Fairy'’s cage, 
became hard and stale, he used to dip it into 
his drinking glass or his bathtub until it was soft 
enough to suit him. Our father used to bring 
him home plantain or grass seed or chickweed, 
and, as soon as he entered the room and Fairy 
caught sight of him, he would fly about his cage 
in the most excited manner and Seemed so im- 
patient to get it that he would open his wings 
and scold and pretend to be very angry, flying 
at and picking at my father’s fingers appar- 
ently fiercely, but really gently, if he thought too 
much time was taken in arranging it between the 
bars. 

Ove day, when I was practicing at the piano, 
he flew up to the parlor and stocd on the top of 
the music leaves, refusing to Jet them be turned 
over, and at another time he took possession of 
the upper keys of the instrument and tried to 
keep us from making use of them. Ina like 
spirit he lighted one day on a piece of work 1 had 
in my hand and, seizing hold of the thread in my 
needle, interfered with my sewing. 

On one occasion he was not feeling quite well, 
and, as he was standing on my hand, he quietly 
put his dear little nead under his wing and went 
to sleep, while I held my hand pressed firmly 
against my breast till he woke up. Equally 
touching, too, it was to have him fly on my sboul- 
der or that of my sister and, looking up at us, 
pour forth an ecstatic love song, flapping his 
wings at the same time. 

There was so much music going on in the 
house, both instrumental aud vocal, that we 
thought his singing became somewhat modified 
and changed, as if he were trying to imitate the 
sounds that he heard. When I practiced my 
vocal exercises and trilled, he tried to see if he 
could not outsing me, and his breath was often 
longer than mine. ; 

After a while a mate was given to Fairy, but 
there was never much affection between them. 
She turned out to be rather ill-tempered, and he 
cared more for his human associates than he did 
for her. At last there came three little baby 
birds in the nest, and then later four more. 
Their names were Antonio, Angelo, Bellini, 
Verdi, and Otto, and the two little sisters were 
called Jessie and Bessie. All were given away 
from time: to time, to different friends excep 
Otto, the-youngest, who looked more like Falt 
than the‘others did; but the mother bird had got, 
tired of her children, and one day we found tha 
she had pecked little Otto and hurt him, so she 
was taken out of the cage and soon sent away. 
We thought we would see if Fairy would take 
care of his baby and placed Otto in another cage 
close by, so that Fairy could feed him if he 
would. Toour delight he began at once to take 
care of him and was so tender that we put them 
into the same cage. 

One summer we took the birds out into the 
country with us, where we had a lovely place on 
the slope of Blue Hill; butin the fall Fairy grew 
ill. Whether he had been too much exposed to 
the air during the time of moulting, or whether, 
as he was as much as ten years old, he had lived 
out his appointed time, he became worse and 
worse and finally died. During his illness he 
used tositon his perch with his head beneath 
his wing, and, if my sister or I came into the 
room, he would look up and give a little chirp of 
welcome. Then, as he grew too weak to take out 
his head, we heard alittle faint chirp. This he 
only did when we came in; he took no notice of 
any other step. His death was real grief to us, 
and we buried him under the beautiful pine 
trees. On the following day.a bird flew toa tree 
close by ang poured forth an enchanting song. I 
thought, “ Is this Fairy’s greeting to us from the 
spirit land?”—Ellen M. Ward, in Christian Reg- 
ister. 


— 


<> 
His Wish. 


Fond Mother—You will be five years o'd to- 
morrow, Willie, and I want to give youa real 
birthday treat. Tell me what you would like 
better than anything else. 

Willie (after thinking carnestly for five min- 
utes)—Bring me a whole box of chocolate 
creams, mother, and ask Tommy Smith to come 
in and watch me eat ’em.—Youth. 


— 
<> 


Terrier, Stick and Paling Fence. 


Lloyd Morgan relates at some length the ex 
periments he tried with his fox terrier, Tony, 
trying to teach him how to bring a stick through 
a fence with vertical palings. The spaces would 
allow the dog to pass through, but the palings 
caught the.ends of the stick which the dog car- 
ried in his mouth. When his master encouraged 
him he pushed and struggled vigorously. Not 
succeeding he went back, lay down, and began 
gnawing the stick. 

Then he tried again, and stuck as before, but 
by a chance movement of his head to one sied, 
finally got the stick through. His master patted 
him approvingly and sent him for the stick 
again. Again he seized it by the middle, and, of 
course, brought up against the palings. After 
some struggles he dropped it and came through 
without it. Then, encouraged by his master, he 
put his head through, seized the stick and tried 
to pull it through, dancing up and down in his 
endeavors. Time after time and day after day 
the experiment was repeated, with practically 
the same results. 

The dog never mastered the problem. He 
could not see the relation of that stick to the 
opening in the fence. One time he worked and 
tugged three minutes trying to pull the stick 
through. Of course if he had had any mental 
conception of the problem or had thought about 
it at all,a single trial would have convinced him 
as wellas a dozen trials. Mr. Morgan tried the 
experiment with other dogs with like result. 
When they did get the stick through it was al- 
ways by chance.—John Burroughs, in Harper’s. 








— 


Strange Mathematical Gifts. 


Infant musical prodigies are intelligible and 
even natural, compared with infant mathemati- 
cal prodigies. How account for the intuitive 
faculty by which some children, unable to read, 
write or cipber, can answer instantaneously the 
most complicated arithmetical problem? Zerah 
Colburn, e. g., at six could neither write nor 
cipher, and yet could answer, apparently by in- 
tuition, and unhesitatingly, all kinds of arith- 
métical questions. At eight he came on show 
from the United States to London, and answered 
in @ moment and accurately such questions as: 
“How many minutes are there in forty-eight 
years?” The child not only answered it at once 
and correctiy, but instantly added the number ot 
seconds contained in chat period. By what men- 
tal process he arrived at these answers he could 
not explain. é 

Here again is a question which George Bidder 
the son of a Devonshire laborer, answered at 
the age of twelve, in one minute. It was put to 
him in the London Stock Exchange: “if the 
pendulum of a clock vibrates the distance of nine 
inches and three-quarters in a second of time, 
how many inches will it vibrate in the course of 
seven years, fourteen days, two hours, one min- 
ute and fifty-six seconds,each year of 365 days, 
five hours, forty-eight minutes and fifty-five 
seconds?” 

Within the minute the boy had answered cor- 
rectly: 2,165,626,7442. In miles, 34,178 miles, 475 
yards, two feet and three-quarters of an inch. 

But the classical case of this kind was that in- 








M. Arago, M. Libri and M. Lacroix: at Paris. 
They examined Vito Mangiamele, the son of a 
Sicilian peasant, years of age, putting b 
tosuch questionsas: ‘Find the cube root 
3,796,416”--which the boy did within halt 
minute, “ Find: the tenth root of 282,475,249" — 
which he did within three minutes. Then came 


repeated 

ing the last word the boy replied. correctly: 
“ The namper is Ave.” 

‘Two things strike you about this extraordinary 
congenital faculty—its mysteriousness and ite 
uselessness. In exemplification of the two take 
the case of Jedediah Buxton. He also worked 
out. almost instantaneously the most complex 


mental process by which he solved them. This 
process was so. far from being correlated with 
intellect, or even intelligence, than wnen Jede- 
diah went to hear a great preacher or went to 
see Garrick in “ Richard III.,’ his sole interest 
in the sermon or the play was the counting up of 
the number of words uttered by the preacher or 
by the actors—T. P.’s Weekly. , 


‘Historical. 








problems; but he could give no account of the 


the more gloomy title of the Bier or’Great Cof- 
* Probably on account of their slow and 
cago motion around the pole. The sixth star, 
one at the bend of the handle, has a minute 
bluish star near it. This companion star was re 
garded by the Arabs as a test of sight, though in 
ae {tis not dificult. The interest- 
g little star, whose name is Alcor, has long 
been famous in astronomical folk-lore. Tunere is 
ng story that it is the lost Pleiad, Electra, 
who wandered here from her companions, but 
the bright and faint star together are more com- 
— known as the horse and his rider, the 
der having been permittet as a reward to 
drive so brilũant a horse through Heaven from 
* * — * —— all eternity. 

EN.—“V.8.”: Nitrogen has no color, 
no taste, no smell, no tendency to combine with 
other elements,’ no‘ potsonous effect on. living 
ene » aNd.no power to keep them alive. 

the last circumstance it is sometimes called 
azote. Not until 1894 was it discovered that a 
still more inert gas, argon, formed one-hundredth 
of the volume of air from which oxygen was re- 
moved. The amount of carbonic acid present in 
the atmosphere varies considerably ; three parts 
in ten thousand is the proportion in the open 
country, five parts is common in towns and as 
much as thirty parts in ten thousand of air may 
je —* — —, ventilated, overcrowded rooms. 

proportion 

—— acts poisonously on 





— A translation of King Hamourabi’s code, 
written about 2250 years before Christ, gives us 
an insight into the life of the great city of Baby- 
lon at that remote time and of the way in which 
the excise question was handled by its legisla- 
tors. Nearly all the dealers of wines and liquors 
at that time were women, as many of the laws 
translated from the code speak only of women 
as sellers of drinks. Severe measures were 
taken against those whoadulterated the wines or 
mixed them with water, so as to safeguard the 
purity of the article for the use of the public. 
The barmaid was held responsible for all disor- 
derly scenes or drunkenness in her premises, 
and death was the penalty for those who did 
not denounce all cases of drunkenness to the 
police. Those women who were employed in the 
temple were forbidden to enter public hostelries 
under penalty of death, and even drinking in pri- 
vate was forbidden to them. Special police om- 
cers were detailed for the enforcement of the 
excise laws in the city of Babylon,. but then as 
well as now the officers charged with this duty 
were, if we are to believe the code in question, 
either negligent in the performance of their 
duties or too willing to accept bribes from the 
barmaids In the shape of drinks or even money. 
Severe punishment is dealt out in the document 
to the police officers who shall acoept bribes in 
connection with the enforcement of the excise 
laws of Babyion, but it is probable that then, as 
well as now, many of the fair saloon-keepers 
found a way to bribe the officers and evade the 


laws. 

—-“ The first stogie was made by hand in the 
wilds of Pennsylvania,” said John Duff of Alle- 
gheny City. ‘“ Thestory which they tell oncein 
a while in West Virginia, and which must be 
true, is that the long cheroots derived their 
hames from the town of Conestoga, Pa. An emi- 
grant train of wagons was findiog its way across 
the State, and a supply of tobacco was found at 
Conestoga. The emigrants got a lot of it, but 
failed to get any pipes, and so could not smcke 
unless they made pipes themselves. Necessity 
is the mother of invention. You may have 
heard that remark before. Anyhow, one of the 
men rolled a leaf of the tobacco in his hand, and 
wrapped it with another leaf. That was the first 
stogie. Others followed his example, and they 
all called the article that they made a ‘ stoga’ 
in honor of the town at which the tohacco was 
secured. That is said to be the true story of 
how the name ‘stogie ’ originated.” 

—Music’s first step was the drum. As you 
wander through the displays made of the prim- 
itive musical instruments in the St. Louis Expo- 
sition of savage races, those that have only one 
have the drum. Music began with thumps on a 
calabash likely enough, and later on the skin of 
a wild animal was drawn over the mouth of the 
calabash. The bass drum of the Sousa band is 
not so far removed from the calabash drum that 
itscousinship can’t be recognized. Inthe Ger- 
man East Africa exhibit are the drums of the 
blacks who inhabit the territory which Germany 
is now conquering. With drums the sense of 
rhythm in the human mentality is first expressed. 
The Indian adds his ‘“‘kiyi’”? and most savages 
accompany the drum with the voice. It must 
have been a long time before the first reed pipe 
was invented to increase the volume of the bar- 
barian orchestra. 

——Maud Howe, in Lippincott’s, says: “ The 
vineyards wrap Ischia from seashors to mount- 
ain peak in a shimmering screen of green. Vines 
hang from tree to tree, making a leafy roof over- 
head and green, sun-pierced walls to the long 
alleys, where innumerable classic bunches grow. 
The grapes are still small and immature, Put ex- 
quisite in form and color. In October, the sea- 
son of the vintage, this must: be the most beauti- 
ful place on earth. Here one understands why 
the Roman soldiers in Britain, when they first 
saw the Kentish hop vines, thought they had 
found the nearest thing to the grape the savage 
Northland produced. In their efforts to make 
wine from hops they produced the first beer 
made in England.” 


Motes and Queries. 


SHOOTING STARS.—"R. L. V.”: They are 
the remains of comets. A comet is an immense 
swarm of meteoric particles, probably varying in 
size from a grain of dust up to several tons. 
Many of these swarms pursue a definite path 
around and around the sun, just as the earth 
does; the varying pull of the sun upon the sepa- 
rate particles of the swarm gradually strings 
them out along the path into an enormous band 
of meteors. When the earth runs Into this bana, 
each little particle strikes the air surrounding 
the earth with such a high velocity that its fric- 
tion with the air sets it on fire. The burning par- 
ticl s plow their way through the air at the enor- 
mous speed of nearly seven miles a second, until 
itisentirely burnt out. Sometimes the original 
meteor is so large that its white hot core reaches 
the ground, but usually these visitors which the 
earth rescues from their journey through space 
reach her surface after months or years only as 
animpalpable dust. 

FOREIGN PosTaGE.—" K.”: To all countries 
in the world, except Canad», Cuba, Guam, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines and the 
United States Postal Agency at Shanghai, China, 
and Mexico, to which countries domestic classi- 
fication’ conditions on rates are applicable, the 
rate is five cents per half ounce or fraction 
thereof for first-class matter; one cent for two 
ounces or fraction thereof on newspapers, peri- 
odicals, circulars and other printed matter; on 
merchandise samples, two cents for four ounces 
and one cent tor each additional two ounces; 
limit of weight, twelve ounces. Commercial 
papers, such as deeds, insurance policies, 
stamped or unstamped paper, manuscript music 
and manuscript of works, five cents per ten 
ounces and one cent for each additional two 
ounces; limit of weight, four pounds six ounces. 
The United States domestic classification, cun- 
ditions and rates of postage apply to all mail ad- 
dressed to Cuba, Guam, Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. 

THE NEVADA SOAP MINE.—“8S. N.T.”: It is 
near Elko, and it is said that one can go into 
the shaft, cut out a piece of soap with a jack- 
knife and then head for the nearest creek. The 
soap hardens quickly when exposed to the air, 
and it is mottled in color. One of the big rail- 
roads tried to use it in its cars, but when the 
publicilearned that itwas natural soap it began 
to be stolen for souvenirs, and the loss was so 
great that the road had to banish the soap. 

THE D1IpPeR.—" Frances’: If you will face 
the north, you will see, alittle to the northwest 
and not far above the ground, the seven bright 
stars which form the well-known figure of the 
Great Dipper, or Great Bear. At this time of 
year the dipper extends nearly straight up and 
down, apparently balancing on the front edge 
of the bowl. This beautiful constellation was 
known as the Bear to all classic writers, and it is 
a curious coincidence that the North American 
Indians, who did not divide the stars into con- 
stellations, called the North Star the Bear also. 
The Teutonic nations called these stars the 
wagon; in England they are still called King 














vestigated by a committee of such scientists as 


Charles’ Wain, while in Syria they are known by 





Curious Facts. 


— 

——Among the personal possessions of the 
Pope is a magnificent sleeping car, constructed 
in 1868, when the railroad was Opened between 
Naples and Rome, for the use of his predecessor. 
It has three compartments—a throne-room, a 
‘room for the guard of honor and a bedroom. 
The throne-room is richly furnished and has a 
cupola engraved with the papal arms and the 
twelve apostles. It is so arranged that the Pope, 
when seated on his throne, can be plainly seen 
by the crowds who might be expected to throng 
the stations for his blessing. The car was never 
used, but is kept in the Vatican grounds. 

——Dr. Drouineau estimates that the waste of 
bread in the French army amounts to about two 
hundred pounds per battalion per month, or an 
annual waste of 1500 tous. 

—The word “ jingo,” in the sense of a chau- 
vinist, was first used by Mr. G. J. Holyoake,who 
is still living in England at an advanced age. 

~—In view of the fact that a Vienna physician 
has become famous for curing rheumatism by the 
external application of bee stings, an American 
physician rises to say that the internal absorp- 
tion cf the virus of the honey bee has effected 
five hundred times five hundred cures. 

——A London jeweler recently had a thermom 
eter stolen from his shop, and the next day he 
affixed the following notice to nis door: “ Wil 
the misguided individual who took the ther 
mometer without leave the other day please re- 
turn the same. He has made a mistake. It can 
be of no use to him in the place to which he is 
going, as it only registers 126 degrees of heat.” 

——Probably no famous bird has a smaller 
habitat than the bird ot paradise, whose beauti- 
ful feathers are so highly prized in the millinery 
trade. No one knows why the varieties of this 
beautiful bird are confined to the island of New 
Guinea and the neighboring coasts of Australia. 
There are.many other islands not far away 
where the conditions would seem to be equally 
favorable to their existence, but they are not 
found among them, and if we should ever see a 
hunter of the bird of paradise we would knuw 
that he was a native of New Guinea or the 
neighboring mainland of Australia, or had visited 
those regions. 

——The average gross returns per acre from 
cultivated land in this country is only $10.50 per 
acre, and from land devoted to the growing of 
cereals but $8.02 per acre. In Great Britain the 
intensive system of farming has brought the 
average gross returns up to within the neighbor- 
hood of $30 per acre. 

— In a New Jersey factory boys were accus- 
tomed to sing while at work, and when ordered 
to stop all threw down their tools and left. 

—The German emperor has sent to the 
Hohevzollern museum at Berlin a small piece of 
bark, which, as is announced by the label at- 
tached to it, was used by his majesty to bind the 
empress’ arm in the absence of medical aid when 
her majesty met with an accident in Gruenwald 
on March 27 last, through falling from her 


horse. 
— A naturalist has been making observations 


on the toilets of certain ants, and has discovered 
each insect goes through most elaborate ablu- 
tions. They are not only performed by herself, 
but by another, who acts for the time as lady’s 
maid. The assistant starts by washing the face 
of her companion, and then goes over the whole 
body. The attitude of the ant thas is being 
washed is one of intense satisfaction. She lies 
down witb all her limbs stretched loosely out; 
she rolls over on her side, even her back, a per- 
fect picture of ease. The pleasure the little in- 
sect evincesin being thus combed and sponged 
is really enjoyable to the.observer. 

—“ Set a thief to catch a thief” should be the 
motto of those who have ihtroduced the African 
fly to exterminate the black scale. The doom of 
the latter pest seems to be assured, for the 
African parasite is destroying it wherever tried, 
and our pepper trees and orchards will soon be 
the gainers thereby. At Pasadena Inspector 
Day has used it on shade trees. The parasites 
lay eggs at the rim of the scale, the eggs hatch, 
and the youngsters eat into the scale’s body and 
killit. The flies are not destroyed by the fumi- 
gation which kills the scale. In South Africa 
this fly has completely exterminated the black 


scale. 
— Any one in Denmark who pays the state £6 


10s. when he is twenty-one is entitled to an 
annuity of £13 when he becomes sixty-five. But 
if he dies before that time the state gets all the 
money. 











Home Dressmaking. 
Wiuts by Wav Masten. 





4816 Six Gored 





4816 Misses’ Waist 
with Pointed Yoke, Tucked Skirt, 
12to 16 y's. 22 to 30 waist. 


Misses’ Waist with Pointed Yonse. 4815. 

Pointed yokes are among the latest features of 
fashionable waists both for young girls and for their 
elders, and are exceedingly graceful an‘ becoming. 
This one is made of insertion held by fancy stitches, 
and is combined with a waist of fine veiling that 
matches the skirt, but the design is appropria'e for 
many other materials and combinattons, and for the 
odd waist as well as for the costume. The frill of 
lace makes a noteworthy feature and gives peculiar 
grace to the figure. 

The waist is made with a fitted foundation upon 
which its full front and backs are arranged, and with 
a pointed yoke that extends over the upper portion 
of both lining and sleeves, the closing of both waist 
and ycke being made at the centre back. Wienva 
transparent effect is desired the lining can be cut 
away beneath the yoke; or the lining can be omitted 
altogether and the waist and sleeves attached to its 
lower edge. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 33 yards 21 inches wide, 74 yai as 27 inches 
wide or 1} yards 44 inches wide, with ¢} yards of band- 
ing, 23 yards of lace and 3 yard of silk for belt. 

The pattern, 4815, is cut In sizes for misses of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 


Six-Gered Tucked Shirt. 4816. 

The skirt in walking length that is tucked or plaited 
to be fiat about, and for a short distance below the 
hips, while it provides ample fuliness about the feet, 
continues a marked favorite of fashion and is prom- 
ised indefinite vogue. This one has special advan- 
tages, and is laid in tucks at both front and back, 
which give a boz-platted effect, and in inverted plaits 
at each intervening side seam. The model is made 
from light-weight Scotch cheviot stitched with cor- 
ticelli silk, but all materials for suits and for skirts 
are equally.appropriate. 

The skirt is cut in six gores and is laid in groups of 








deep tucks at front and back 
which effectually con- 
oa the seams and in a box Plait at the centre pack. 
erted plaits are laid in at the foot ofthe side 
seams. The closing is made invisibly beneath the 
— comer — side of the back. 
quan of material required for the medium 
size is 7 yards 27 inches wide, 53 yards 44 inches wide 
or 5 yards 52 inches wide when material has figure or 
* Fake a — wide, 43 yards 44 inches wide 
ic wide when mate 
rte tra brady en rial has neither 
pattern, 4816, is cut in s 
30-inch waist measure. ge Popes 








4818 Girl's Tucked 
Night-Gown, 
6 to 14 yrs, 





4 Fancy Blouse. 481%. 
p yokes outlined ‘by shaped terthas 
sre emi- 

—*— becoming to the greater number of women, 

= are seen on the latest and most fashionable 
waists. The very charming model illustrated shows 
a yoke of tucked mousseline combined with a waist 
and bertha of crepe de chine, the little frills being 
of narrow lace, and the trimming bands of silk,which 
are enriched by French knots. When liked, the lin- 
ing can be cut away beneath the yoke, giving a trans- 
parent effect, and many combinations in materials 
might be suggested. The bertha is an exceptionally 
Sua asaee = —* fact that the closing is made in- 

e front commends the entire 
—* a pr ta waist to the 
he waist consists of the fitted linin 
C. full front 

and back, with the drop yoke and the bertha. The 
sleeves are wide and full, gathered into cuffs that are 
shaped in harmony with the yoke. At the waist is a 
full, soft belt of silk, held by an ornamental buckle. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
py is 43 = 2 inches wide, 4 yards “7 inches wide 

yar nebes wide, with 1 yard 

eh pen teal 5 y of tucking for 

The pattern, 4817, is cut in sizes for a j 
and 40-inch bust measure. — 











Girl’s Tucked Nightgowa. 4818. 
To be Made With or Without the Collar. 


Simple nightgowns are in every way 

pieferable 
young girls’ wearand can be made as —— 
one may like by means of dainty material and fine 
finish. This one is both attractive and practical and 
— — poten * of the materials in vogue, but 

shown in English nainsook with trim: \o 
broidery. senna 

The nightgown is made with fronts and back tha 

t 
are tucked to give a yoke effect, and can be finished 
at the neck with a band or turn-over collar as pre- 
ferred. The sleeves are in bishop style with Straight 
cuffs and the closing is made at the centre front. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 33 yards 36 inches wide, with 1 yard 
of insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4818, is cut in sizes for girls of 
12 and 14 years of age. . _— 











' : yi 
4019 Girl's Costume, 4820 House Jacket, 
Sto 14 yrs. 34 to 44 buat. 


Girl’s Costume. 4819. 


Blouse waists of all sorts sre much in vogue for 
young girls and are always graceful and attractive. 
The very pretty dress|illustrate d combines one with a 
gored skirt and is eminently suitable for school wear. 
As illustrated the material is dark blue cashmere 
with trimming of plaid edged with black, but there 
are many other materials and many other trimmings 
that are equally appropriate. The big collar, pecul- 
farly novel and effective, and the pointed belt marks 
one of the latest features in fashion. 

The costume consists of a waist and skirt. The 
waist is made over a fitted body lining, but it is soft 
and full, blousing over the belt. The s!eeves are large 
and full above the deep cuffs and the skirt is cut in 
five gores with a flounce at the lower edge. The belt 
is pointed at the front and serves to connect the two, 
theclosing being made at the left side of the front. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (12 years) is9 yards 21 inches wide or 63 yards 32 
inches wide or 5 yards 44 inches wide, with )j yards 44 
inches wide and 19 yards of velvet ribbon to trim as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, 4819, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 





Houee Jacket. 4820. 
Tasteful houre jackets are among the good things 
of which no woman ever had a surplus. This one is 
peculiarly attractive, as it includes a big cape collar, 
which is eminently becoming and graceful, and the 
wide sleeves, that always are comfortabie. The 
model is made of dotted ba iste, with trimming of 
lace frill and insertion, but ali materials in use for 
garments of this sort are equally correct. When 
liked, the sleeves can be gathered into cuffs, as shown 
in the back view, and the neck finished witha roll- 
over collar. 
The jacket is made with loose fronts and tucked 
backs and is shaped by means of shoulder snd under- 
arm seams. The sleeves are in one piece each, either 
left plain or gathered into straight cuffs, and the 
cape collar is arranged over the whole. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 27 inches wide. 3§ yards 36 inches wide 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with 9 yards of lace and 2§ 
yards of insertion to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4820, is cut in sizes for a 34, 36, 38.40, 42 
and 44-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o? 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 
promptly. Address MassacCh“ETTS PL¢UGE 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 











MODELLING. FIBROUS ORNAMENTAL PLASTER 
PLAIN PLASTERING, PAPIER MACHE 
AND WOOD CARVING 


ORNAMENTAL 


PLASTER 


WORKERS 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO. 


351-355 CAMBRIDGE ST., BOSTON 
Tel. 18684 Haymarket 
REFERENCES—Providence Inst. for Savs. 
Public Libraries of Lynn, Fall Fiver, Providence 
Majestic, Hollis St. Theatre, and Foyer of Colonial 
Theatre, Boston; Union Trust Co., Providence. 





ANGORA Beautiful Kittens in exquisite colors, 
Charming manners and dispositions; 
finest stock in America; all ages and 

KITTENS. colors. Pictures 10c. WALNUT RIDGE 

FARMS CO., Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 


ADAMANTINE 
CLINKER 
FLOORING 


For Stables, Driveways, 
Courtyards, Etc. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION 
FLEMING & CO., Contractors 








123 Liberty St., New York. 
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The Horse. 


How a Horse Learns to Stand. 


**One of the very best bronco breakers I 
ever knew—a Californiun he was—taught 
me mfny valuable tricks in handling range 
horses,” writes Mr. W. C. Barnes in the 
Gazette. ‘He wasa horse breaker, not a 
bronco ‘buster.’ Every horse he ever 
handled wouldas he said ‘stand and starve 
to death’ wherever he left him with the 
reins thrown down. 

‘* Fis method was this: As soon as he had 
his colt fairly gentle and had ridden him a 
few times, he would throw the reins down, 
take a strong but soft rope hobble, and 
hobble his front legs. Then he would 





fasten a stake rope say twenty feet long to | 


a front leg and the loose end to a stout 
stake or post. 

** Ordinarily the horse would never move 
thus fastened, but if he did he soon came to 
grief. A few lessons of this sort ccred him 
and never were forgotten. After a while 
he would simply wrap his long reins about 
the horse’s front legs and that was generally 
sufficient. You might think that this would 
be apt to hurt or lame a horse, but I have 
done it on hundreds and never seen one 
hurt in the least. 

** Of course when they get smart, like Mr. 
Wing’s ‘Sankey’ mule there is but one 
remedy, and we used to pass our reins 
through a stirrup and then up to and over 
the horn of the saddie. This pulls the head 
around toone side and they generally do 
not get far. Thisisan old cowboy trick, 
however, that I presume everybody knows 
about who has been on the range.”’ 


Turf Notes. 

John Mac finally found a field he could 
beat, and did it handily in 2.10%, 2.093, at 
Buffalo last week. 

Dr. Strong’s mile in 2.08 in the 2.09 trot at 
Buffalo is the fastest of the year by a trot- 
ter in competition. 

Alexander seems to be allright. He was 
pulled up in 2.104 to let his field inside the 


flag. : 

Gallagher, by Royal Rysdyk, beat Morn- 
ing Star, John M., Dr. Madara and ten 
other 2.08 pacers at Buffalo last week in 
2.06}, 2.04%, 2.044. Thetime of the last heat 
is the best race record of the year. 

A peculiar race was the three-year-old 
stake at Buffalo last week. It was a two- 
heat affair, and Princess Athel won the first 
heat in 2.15}, Alta Axworthy second. The 
next heat positions were reversed in 2.154, 
and then the question arose as to the win- 
ner of the race. Conditions provided for 
the winner of the fastest heat in case of tie 
and it was so ordered. Such freak racing 
as this is about as bad as none at all. 

Lou Dillon’s sickness was short and she 
will be kept in training. It does not look 
like she would break any records this year 
with the runner going alongside. Itisa 
safe prediction that with only one pace- 
maker and that not in front the champion 
records of last year will not be disturbed for 
a while. 

Stanley Dillon finished last in the 2.19 
trot at Buffalo, in which he was favorite. 
The race was decided by the three-heat 
method, the horses ranking as they stood in 
the summary. According to this rating, 
Snyder McGregor won with his heat in 
2.093 and two second places. Hal Frey was 
second with his heat in 2.09} and one sec- 
ond, and Lisonjero was third with his heat 
in 2.08} and one third. This sort of racing 
is rather mixed, and the public doesn’t 
seem to like it. The old three-in-five, with 
a five-heat limit, will be in favor again next 
year.—Stockman. 











Notes from Washington, D. C. 


North Dakota has a State farm of 640 
acres, and while young in its work of edu- 
cation it hag accomplished some notable 
results. The State is a youthful giant, with 
vast resources and agricultural possibili- 
ties, just emerging from a condition of 
bonanza farming with wheat fields where a 
team plows one round trip a day, intoa 
community uf small farms—the quarter- 
section farm—where wheat is still raised, 
butonly as part of the farm rotation. As 
everywhere else, diversified farming is 
what is making North Dakota great. Wheat, 
barley, flax, potatoes, grass and fodder 
crops—160 acres of these growg upon this 
rich alluvial land keep any farmer and his 
several sons as busy as need be without the 
thought of more land. Many s@etions of 
the State are also upon the threshold of 
great development from dairying, vegetable 
and small fruit growing. 

“The days of profitable bonanza grain 
farming are passing,’”’ said Prof. E. F. 
Ladd, the chemist of the station. ‘* The 
State wheau average is only about thirteen 
bushels, whereas it should be twige that fig- 
ure. A German friend of mine, a quarter- 
section farmer, last year raised thirty-three 
bushels per acre on his farm, while the ad- 
joining three quarter-sections and a large 
surrounding tract, bonanza farmed, yielded 
eleven bushels peracre. The southern part 
of the State, which was never thought fit 
for big wheat operations, has been largely 
settled up by Germans and other good farm- 
ers in 160-acre tracts, and under their rota- 
tive methods is becoming most prosperous. 
Professor Bolley instituted the formalde- 
hyde treatment for grains which is largely 
used throughout the State in successful 
treatment of smut on all the grains.’’ 

Professor Ladd has been largely instru- 
mental in just securing the passage of a 
pure food law, and in administering it is re- 
claiming the State from being a dumping 
ground for all manner of impure foods im- 
possibie of sale in other communities. One 
year ago, he said, seventy-two per cent. of 
our foods were adulterated, many of them 
poisonously; today less than twenty per 
cent. are. Instead of prosecuting the mer- 
chants, he is adopting the course of going 
after the traveling agents, and with 
markedly good results. The manufacturers 
of coal tar dyes and adulterants are with- 
drawing their products from the State and 
going back to the old animal and vegetable 
coloring matter. Coal tar matter is used 
for coloring all sorts of preserves, canned 
vegetables, butter colors, etc., and it is 
a very deleterious poison. Investigations 
showed, that prior to the passage of 
this pure food law the average North 
Dakotan who ate a restaurant meal was 
getting six or seven doses a day of coal tar 
poison. Two deaths in the State resulted 
directly from mistakes in taking small 
doses of coal tar butter color.’ Practically 
all the canned tomatoes in the State were 
colored with coal tar red, and nota bottle 
of catsup was found last year not artificially 
colored with this dye. Professor Ladd said 
that it took six years of very strenuous 
work to secure this law, the manufacturers 
fighting it atevery stage. South Dakota 


Las also secured a pure food law, and Pro- 
fessor Ladd believes that Senator McCum- 
ber’s pure food bill in the United States 
Senate will become a law. 

North Dakota has promise of several new 
and profitable industries. There is talk of 
canning factories for peas, beans and sweet 


This little greenhouse on the 


MELONS UNDER -GLASS. 
estate of Miss E. J. Clark, Pomfret, Conn., produced over 200 fine melons. 
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corn will grow to perfection. The condi- 
tions are very similar to Maine for sweet 
corn growing, where the best canned corn 
on the market is produced, bringing the 
highest price.. Professor Ladd is an old 
Maineite, and he says that the Dakota sweet 
corn equals the best Maine product. The 
southern part of Dakota is within Dr. 
Wiley’s sugar beet belt, and twenty-two 
per cent. beets have been grown, with large 
yields per acre, so that beet sugar is a 
probable future product. 

The deep black soil of eastern Dakota 
has been somewhat depleted in its fertility 
by the planting of wheat year after year 
without a break and with no accretion of 
humus, but as Professor Ladd says, with a 
reasonable rotation, dairying and stock 
feeding, it is still wonderfully productive. 
Itisablack alluvium many feet in depth. 
The State has now seventy-five creameries, 
with fifteen new ones building. 


In a recent report Consul-General Guen- 
ther, Frankfort, Germany, states that the 
German papers are publishing a new and 
simple method for testing eggs. The test 
is based upon the fact that the air chamber 
in the flat end of the egg increases with 
age. If the egg is placed in a saturated so- 
lution of common salt it will show an in- 
creasing inclination to float with the long 
axis vertical. A scale is attached to the 
vessel containing the salt solution, so that 
the inclination of the floating egg toward 
the horizontal can be measured. In this 
way the age of the egg can be determined 
almost toaday. A fresh egg lies in a hori- 
zontal position at the bottom of the vessel ; 
an egg from three to five days old shows an 
elevation of the flat end, so that its long 
axis forms an angle of twenty degrees. 
With an egg vight days old the angle in- 
creases to forty-five degrees; with an egg 
fourteen days old to sixty degrees, and with 
one three weeks old to seventy-five degrees, 
while an egg a month old floats vertically 
upon the pointed end. 


The Department of Agriculture warns 
sheep growers, especially the small sheep 
raisers who may be somewhat unfamiliar 
with the subject, against unknown dips for 
scab or mange—dips which are advertised 
to work extravagant results, and recom- 
mends that if proprietary or patent dips are 
to be used, only those be selected which 
state plainly the formula ased in their 
manufacture. The department, however, 
recommends home-made dips and will send 
any sheep grower instructions and formu- 
las with which excellent results can be ob- 
tdined, based on large experience. Tobacco, 
sulphur and lime are the three principal in- 
gredients. There has been much criticism 
of the lime and sulphur dip of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but Dr. Salmon of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry claims much 
for this dip if made and applied according 
to directions. 


The vicious bull is constructed somewhat 
after the manner of the gun that the boy 
**didn’t know it was loaded.’’ Up to the 
time of finding some member of the family 
gored to death in the pasture or barnyard, 
the bull may have been just as gentle asa 
lamb. The safe way ia to treat all bulls as 
if they were vicious, i. e., use ordinary pre- 
caution. Guy E. MITCHELL. 


— 
<> 


Northern Vermont Farm Notes. 

We have been having a poor time for 
harvesting grain with so little of drying 
weather. There has been a good crop of 
barley, and the early sown wes secured in 
good condition. Where not too wet in 
spring there has been a rank and heavy 
growth of cats, and these need good weather 
to cure properly. Many stacks of hay are 
seen through the country, indicating the 
large crop that has been secured. 

The baying season has lasted unusually 
long owing to the unfavorable weather and 
great scarcity of help. Hardly, if ever, has 
there been so much clover as this year. 
Conditions must have been very favorable 
during the past year for its growth, for 
aside from the excellent crop on newly 
seeded fields, it seems to have sprung up 
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to give satisfaction. 





GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


A safe, speedy and 
positive cure for 


Curb, Splint, Sweeny, Capped Hock 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind Puffs, 
and all lameness from Spavin, ne 
and other bony tumors. Cures all skin 
diseases or Paraeites, Thrush, Diphtheria. 
Removes all Bunches from or 
Cattle. 

Asa HUMAN BEM X for — 
pattem, | — ——— Bore ———* 


Every bottle of Cansti eam is 
Warranted to give satis! on. ft § uae 
press, char paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, etc. Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIANS COMPANY, Cleveland. Ohio. 

















spontaneously on land not seeded for years. 

On many of tne new-seeded fields where 
the crop was cut early a good eecond one 
has started up and 1s now about ready for 
the harvest. What to do with it isthe ques- 
tion. Most barns are full to overflowing 
with no room for more. It will make the 
best of feed for the cows, either green or 
cured, and will be excellent for the calves 
another winter. It can be put in the silo. 
1f it could be mixed with the corn it would 
be better for both. It can also be grazed 
with stock, but it should not be fed too 
close or late. if a second crop is secured, 
what will afterwards grow should be al- 
lowed to remain for a winter protection. 

if a light application of manure should be 
given this fall, it would be of much use in 
keeping up a good future yield, or if this is 
not to be had, then a moderate dressing with 
commercial fertilizer would answer a good 
purpose. Where there is a good stand of corn, 
the crop is now doing finely, but there is 
much land on which there will be but a 
small yield. 

Seldom has there been a greater growth 
of potato tops. If the tubers are anywhere 
in proportion to the tops, there will be a 
big yield. The blight, or rust, is making its 
appearance. The earlier kinds should be 
out of the way, but the later ones need 
more time for a full maturity, and it is to 
be hoped that these will escape the blight 
for awhile yet. 

Gardens, well cared for,are looking fine 
and will give good returns to the owners. 
There will be quite a crop of apples, and 
they appear to be of fair quality. Ihave 
not yet noticed any signs Of scab or fungus 
growth. That is unusual two years in suc- 
cession, and indicates some change in 
whatever tends to produce these abnormal 
growths. 

What has become of the grasshoppers? 
‘I have not seen one this season, and some 
years they are so plenty. I think there are 
not so many insect or other pests this year 
as usual, if we may except the cattle files. 

The yield of milk has decreased to a con- 
siderable extent, and it will now be neces- 
sary to give the cows extra feed of some 
kind to keep from further deeline. With 
all of the crops grown this year this slovuld 
not be permitted if possible to prevent it: 

For weeks the prices for butter have 'prac- 
tically remained at the same figures. This 
week there wasan advance of,half a cent in 
our local markets. = 

Of course the make now on must be mate- 
rially decreasing, but as the weather -be- 
comes cooler the quality should improve, 
two factors that ought to make an improve- 
ment in demand and prices. 

Eggs are doing well, indeed have’ sold 
well through the season, with prospect 
for a good future; demand and prices. 
There is also a little increase 1n the price of 
hogs. 

Calves are being sold to some extent, but 
there will not probably be so large a trade 
in this line as a year ago, when it was neces- 
sary to dispose of stock that should have 
been kept on the farm, on account of the 
short crop of hay. The conditions are dif- 
ferent now in this part of the State, and 
farmers should keep their best animals for 
their own use. 

I was much interested:in the letter of 
your veteran contributor, Benjamin P. 
Ware, on ‘Destroying Witch Grass.’’ 
This has got quite a foothold in some parts 
of Vermont, and is usualiy considered a 
very bad plant to subdue. If this can be 
done as successfully by others as by Mr. 
Ware, it should be more generally known 
and tried. E. R. Tow.e. 

Franklin County, Vt. 





Agriculture in Japan. 


From a report compiled by Consul-Gen- 
eral Bellows, who is stationed at Yoko- 
hama, we learn that only 14,995,272 acres, or 
15.7 per cent. of the whole area of Japan, 
exclusive of Formosa, consists of arable 
land, and fifty-five per cent. of the agri- 
cultural families cultivate lees than two 
acres each; thirty per cent. cultivate two 
acres or more up to 14 cho, ora little less 
than 3? acres, leaving fifteen per cent. of the 
farmers who cultivate farms of 3? acres or 
more. 

A comparison of the whole area under 
cultivation with the number of farm work- 
ers shows that, on an average, one man 
cares for a little Jess than an acre. An 
American farmer will naturally wonder 
how the Japanese farmer can support his 
family from the produce of so small a farm, 
and how he employs his time on it. 

The Japanese standard of living is far 
below the American, and the income of the 
Japanese farmer is usnally increased by his 
engaging in some subsidiary industry, such 
as rearing silk-worms, reeling silk, or spin- 
ning, and by working for wages in the in- 
tervals of farm work. in his work on the 
farm, he seldom uses a horse or other draft 
animal, and his tools are of avery primitive 
character. 

He fertilizes and cultivates very thor- 
oughly, and is thus enabled to secure a 
more abundant harvest, besides often rais- 
ing two or more crops a year on the same 
field. In the warmer latitudes of Japan, 
barley, indigo, beans and rape are grown 


the space of a year. 





When milk is run through a separator 
immediately after milking, the cream has 
an added quality over that which isskimmed 
at theend of twelve or more hours.. The 
separator is the best aerator of milk yet in- 


| vented. Large city dairymen run their milk 





through separators in order to aerate it and 


successively on one plat of ground within : 





take out the odors that may be therein, and 
they find that the milk with the cream pu 

back into it 1s of much better quality and 
keeps better than that which has not been 
ao treated. The use of the farm separator 
tends toward better butter, and hence 








higher prices for it. 
hd ’ 
Official List of Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL. 

American Institute, New York City ........ Sept. 20-22 
Chicago, Live Stock ..... .-.------ NOV. 26-Dec. 3 
Colorado, Pueblo... .... — Bopt. 26-30 
Georgia, Macon .................--..--.--------Oct. 19-28 
Idaho, Rivas nnniwanda connascocecembonvionsaces Oct. 17-22 
Illinois, Springfield ._.............-----.- Sept. 29-Oct. 7 
Indiana, Indianapolis................ ...-.---.Sept. 12-16 
Kansas, Hutchinson .... .............-..---.-- Sept. 19.23 
Kentucky, Lexington ._...........--.-......--- Sept. 9-10 
Maine. Lewiston .-.................--.:....-.- Sept. 27-39 
Michigan, Pontiac ............................Sept. 12-16 
Montana, Helena........ .... -.......-...----.----- Oct.3-9 











New England, Worcester, Mass......... ....Sept. 5, 6,7 
New Hampshire, Concord... ............---- Sept. 13-16 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton... ......... Sept. 26-30 
New Mexico. Albuquerque..-...........-..-.. Oct. 10-15 
New York, Syracuse.......... ---Sept. 5-10 
North Carolina, Raleigh ---Oct. 17-22 
North Dakota, Mandan.... ..Sept. 27-2 
Nova Scotia, Halifax._..... .-. Sept. 7-14 


Oklahoma Interstate, Blackwel -. Sept. 12-19 
Oregon, Salem ..............-..-.. -.....-...--Sept. 12-19 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. ........ .... .....-..- Sept. 6-9 
Pennsylvania Horticult’l, Philadelphia._... Nov. 8-Jg 
Rbode Island Horticultural, Providence...Sept. 15-18 




















South Carolina, Columbia............. --...... Oct. 25-28 
South Dakota, Yankton..............--....... Sept. 12-16 
Southern Interstate, Atlanta..................-. Oct 7-2 
Texas, Dallas... ...............--.---.--.------- Oct. 1-1v 
Utah, Salt Lake City.................--..-...... Oct. 4-> 
Virginia, Roanoke City.... ...................Sept. 24-30 
Washington, North Yakima............. Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
West Virginia, Wheeling................-...... Sept. 3-9 
Wisconsin, Milwauk — ---Sept. 5-9 
NEW YORK. 

J EEL 
Allegany, Angelica. ............................. Sept. 6-8 
American Institute, New York... Sept. 20-22-Nov. 8-17 
Binghamton, Ringhamton..--..-.............-. Sept. 27-30 
Boonville, Boonville... ......-..---.-.........- Sept. 6-9 
Cape Vincent, Cape ViIncent Sept. 6-9 
Cattaraugus, Littie Valigy..............-..-..--. Sept. 6-9 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk... .....-...--.........-.. Sept. 6-9 
Chemung, Eimira.........-..-........-.--...... Sept. 12-16 
Clinton, Plattsburg._..-.. .... ............... Sept. 13-16 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill ..-.........--..-.... --. Sept. 14-22 
Cuba, Cuba-......................-...........-. Sept. 13-16 
Fulton Johnsiown.... .-...-...... 22222-2222... Sept. 5-8 
Genesee, Batavia.....-.... ..2...-.--...----.-. Sept. 19-22 
Gorbam, Reed Corners.....-............ Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock .--. .........--..... ..2. t. 4-6 
Herkimer, Herkimer .... ........--...... -.2.. Sept. 12-15 
Jefferson. Watertown....................... Sept. 20-23 

. Brookfield -... .........-....-.--.... Sept. 12-15 
Monroe, Brockport.... ..................- Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Naples, Naples................--...-..-....... Sept. 20-22 
Newark, Newark........ .........-........ Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Niagara, Lockport .... .........--..---.---.--.. Sept. 7-10 
Oneonta, Oneonta.._..._...............--.---- Sept. 14-17 
Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg -.-.................. Sept. 5-8 
Oswego, Pulton.-.... .-........--....-.-.--.--- Sept. 13-16 
Otsego, Cvoperstown .......... fate SE OR Sept. 26-28 
Palmyra, Palmyra... ......-.....-........--.- Sept. 22-4 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg...-................... Sept. 13-19 
Putnam, Carmel.........-.. .....................Sept. 6-8 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola ....._............... Sept. 20-24 
Racket, Potedam.......-........................Sept. 6-9 
Rensselaer, Nassau........ .....--...-----.....-- Sept. 5-¥ 
Rensselaer, West Sand Lake... ......_..._.. Sept. 13-16 
Riverside, Greene ----.....--. ------------.-.- Sept. 13-16 
Rockland, Orangéburg ...-...-.-..---....-.---- Sept. 5-9 


St. Lawrence, Canton -... 





Schuyler, Watkins._--. 
Schoharie, Schoharie.. 














Seneca, Waterloo..--..- Sept. 27-29 
Silver Lake, Perry-.........--..-....--.---.---- Sept. 26-28 
Steuben. Bath ..........---. 2222-22-22... Sept. 27-30 
Steuben, Troupsburg.-.-... ..........---..-..-... Sept.69 
Suffolk, Riverhead ............ .-.. 2. --...--- Sept. 13-16 
Tioga, Owego... ..... ..........-......--..-...... Sept. 6-9 
Vernon, Vernon.-...... ...............-...-..-.Sept. 27-29 
Warren, Warrensburg.:-.-.. .......-....----.--- Sept, 6-4 
| ES ——— ..Sept. 15-17 
Wellsvilie._......... -.---.--..-. Si toadlit nema egel Sept. 6-9 
Wyoming, Warsaw.............--..-----..---- Sept. 16-1i 
Yates, Penn Yan...................-...... -.. Sept. 20-23 
VERMONT. : 
Battenkill, Manchester Centre._.-..... ...... Sept. 20-22 
Caledonia, St. Johnns pury Sept. 13-15 
Caledonia Grange, East Hardwick — Oct. 1 
Dog River Valley, Northfield.._. -Sept. 13-15 
Lamoille, Morrisville............. ---Sept. 20-22 
Orleans, Barton.... ..........--..-- — Sept. 6-9 
Ryegate and Wells River, Ryegate... ....___. Sept. 8-9 
Springfield, Springfield._.....................Sept. 13-14 
Union, North Tunpbridge.....--.............- Sept. 27-29 
Valley, Bratt:eboro..... .... ...-.------..-..--. Sept. 28-29 
Western Vermont, Fair Haven... .............Sept. 6-9 
Windsor, Woodstock......--............. Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Windsor, Woodstock ......-.........-..--..... Sept. 20-22 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury ..................Sept. 6-8 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Ameſsbury Sept. 13-15 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge............... .Sept. 13.14 
Bristol, Taunton.....................-........Sept. 27-29 
Brockton, Isrockton.........-.-..-.-.-.------.--- Oct. 4-6 







Deerfield, Charlemont... 





East Hampden, Palmer. - --Uct, 7-8 
Essex, Peabody.....--....-.-...- --- Sept. 20-22 
Franklin. Greeonfiold Sept. 21-22 
Hampshire, Amherst .............-----.-. Sept. 23-24 
Hampshire, Franklin & Hampden, —— 
Highland, Middlefield..............--.-........ Sept. 7-8 
Hillside, Cx 1) nn - Sept. 27-28 
Hingham, Hingham..---..........--.-..---.... Sept. 27-28 
Hoosiec Valley, North Adams................ Sept. 23-24 





— J. C. KEITH. 


Massachusetts 
Middlesex North, Lowell .......-.-------.---80Pt- 471400 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 








iddlesex South, Framingham.........----- Sept. 20-21 
—— hs at —— 13-16 Auction and Commission Dealer in 
Oxford, Oxford... ..--..------- claccues cece nee - SOPt, 8-9 
Plymouth, Weet “et | Horses, Mules il Ponies 
——— on - s-ee-= Sept, 27° | and manufacturer of Carriages, Wagon 
Union, Blandford........ * wept. 16-15 | 0° "EEG Horse Goods of every deseript) Harness 
Wakefield. Reading, Wakefield.... .-..---- .-- Sept. 18-15 
Weymouth, south Weymouih. Sept 2  Augtion Sales every Friday at (0 a, m, 
———— ————— PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 
Woreester East, Minton arenes -Sept. 14-16 |' We carry a stock of single and double dump 





Worcester Northwest, Athol farm and team wagons, and have the lary. 
orcester Sturbridge.....--. .--..--- Sept. 15; 16.| est. k of harness any concern 1 
J — 5*— and sell at the lowest prices. Low Pag 




































ececcceccedsce-cee---- SOpt. 29,30 |. 
Worcester West, Barre — ‘and regular end spring Boston style milk wagon, 
MAINE. All correspondence cheerfully and promptl; 
Androscoggin, Livermore Falls ......--------- Sept. 6-8 | answered. 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton..........-. .-.- Sept. 20-22 = 
Aroostook North, Presque Isle.......------- Sept. 13-15 
Bristol, Beato Mean — PERCHERON and FRENCH 
Central, Waterville .........-..-------. ------- ‘ : 
Cumberiand, Gorham......--..--------- -Sept. 7-9 
Cumberland North, $0. Harrison... “Oct. 11, 12 COACH STALLIONS. 
Cumberland, West Cumberland .... - Sept. 20, 21 
Eden, Eden Sept. * Carriage and Coach 
Franklin, Farmington Sept. Teams. 
Franklin Herth, Phillips .... — oe Berkshire Hogs. 
* uehil - 2 cee eens coee come ceee= 4 
Kennebec, Readfield........ .....---------------- Oct. 4-6 Scotch Collie Pups. 
none see ---- SOpt, 13-15 —— 
+ sg Aga South Windsor ant 7-2 E. S. Akin,Ensenore, N.Y 
Lincoln, Damariscotta........ .--..-----------Sept. 27-29 aS 
Madawaska, Madawaska._...........--..---.-----Oct. 15 : 
New Gloucester, Upper Gloucester.....------- Oct. 4-6 
Oxford, Norway 3 Sept. 13-15 
Oxford West, Fryeburg................-.-.----.- Oct. 4-4 
Oxford North, Andover.....- — Manpe mie Oct, 5-6 
Penobscot West, Exeter._....................Sept. 27-29 
Piscataquis, Foxcroft.................-......- Sept. 23,2 
Riverside Park, Bethel ---Oct. 4,5 
Sag: dahoc, Topsham..... --Oct, 11-13 
Somerset, Madisun........ .--. OCt. 5,6 
Somerset East, Hartland.....................Sept. 15-17 
Waldo, Helfast..............................-:... Sept. 6-8 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe........ .... .-Sept. 13-15 
Washington, Pembroke__.....................Sept. 14, 15 
West Washington, Cherryfield_... ........... Sept. 20-22 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Suan, Naan ,oo.ss| CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 
Rochester, Rochester........................- Sept. 20-43 
Oak Park, Greenfield ..................-..-..-.- Sept. 20-22 — 
RHODE ISLAND. Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
Newport, Portsmouth........................ Sept. 2-2 | back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
Washington, West Kingston.................-- Sept. 6-9 | raced in this condition becomes very much 
CONNECTICUT. overheated. The saddle with its weight 
— aa. — —— Sept. 21-22| rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
bury, Denbury---...-.--.-.-..--..-:-------- Oct. 3-8 | are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
Farmington Valley, Collinsville..............Sept. 7-8 — 
Guilford, Guilford... ERE Ee Sept. 28 refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
Harwinton, Harwinton........................... Oct. 3 | Of great value in a stable. 
Horseshoe Park, Willimantic................. sept. 20-22 C. N. CRITTENTON CO.. 
Lime Grange, Lime.............--- DE: Sept. 19-21 U5 Fulton St. New York 
New London, Norwich...........-.-.--.--.--. Sept. 13-15 — 
New Milford, New Milford._........ ......Sept. 13-16 
Newtown, Newtown..... ....... .-- Sept. 27-29 J 
Rockville, Rockville............... Sept. 27-29 UST OFF * E PRESS 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs ---. Oct. 4-6 
Union (Monroe, etc.), Huntington .. --Sept. 21, 22 Th H H db k 
Waterbury, Vaterhury Bept. 2u-23 e orseman 8 an 00 
Woodstock, No. Woodstock......._.......... Sept. 12-14 The Most Useful and Popular Little 
PENNSYLVANIA. Book Ever Published. 
ante... eee CONTENTS 
Bedford, Bedford --.............-.-.-..----.. ---- Oct 46] Care and management of stallions. 

























Berks, Reading --.- ..-...--.--.---..-------------- Oct.4-7/ Care and management of brood mares. 
Bradford, Towanda Sept. 0-23/ Care, breaking and developing of colts. 
Comer, Garten... ---Oct.47) Care, handling and management of c 
Clarion, Clarion... Sept. 6-9 | paigners a6 — 
lumbia, Bloomsburg .........-......-.-.- Oct. 11-14 mi 
Cowanesque Valley, Westfleld......_........ Sept. 13-16 —* of the feet, shoeing and booting. 
Cumberland, Carlisie............._........._- Sept. 27-30 are of horses in sickness. 
Dallas, Dallas _.......... Peete Se Sept. 2-Oct.2| Champion records. 
Dayton, Dayton ............---..-----.. .-....- Sept. 27-30} Leading trotting sires. 
Ebensburg, Ebensburg.........-...... ......--.. Sept.1-4| Trotting and pacing statistics. 
Grats, Gratz ........,...-------- 22 Sept. 20-23| ules of the American trotting turf. 
Hanover, Hanover.............-.. .-...--..-.- Sept. 13-16 Index to rules 
Harford, Harford.................-.--...-.--- Sept. 28, 29 ‘ 
Indiana, Indiana Sent. ¢-8 Rules for laying out mile and half-mile tracks. 
Juniata, Port Royal... gee 10-16 | _ Rules for admission to Standard Trotting and 
Lackawanna, Madisonville.................. Sept. 26-30 | Pacing Register, ete. 
Lancaster, Lancaster.....................--.- Sept. 28-30 PBICE 
Lawrence, Newcastle ............._....--...-- Sept.5-10| Beumd im Leatherette . . . 
Lehigh, Allentown............ .....--.-------. Sept. 20-23 Paper Cever > 6 é }‘ - ° ' = 
= ane 0 esata * “ae * Sent prepaid en receipt ef price. 
Mercer, Stoneboro.... ---.Sept. 6-8 A paper-cover copy freeto any one sending in 
Mercer Central, Mercer... --Sept- 13-15 | one new annual subscriber to the Massachusetts 
————e sone scoseseee sees snes * 39 Ploughman at $2, or a leather-cover copy for two 
age ee aE a B́eDu n — 
Muncey Valley, Hughesville........._. Sept. 0-22 | "AB SnBecribere. Address 
Northampton, Nazareth.................. ... Sept. 13-16 -MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
Oxford, Oxford... ......-..-..------------.-- Sept. 28-30 ‘ Besten, Mass. 
Perry, Newport --..--2------2- Sept. 20-23 
Smythe Park, Mansfield... ........._........Sept. 20-23 
Sullivan, Forksville _......--...-... . Oct. 4-6 — pay ¢ $100 
susquehanna, Montrose...............-...-.. Sept. 20, 21 | | mous prices f. k. Big 
Try, — proft breeding them, xen: 
nion, Burge’ — — —— Oct. es country life pay 
Westmoreland, Youngwood.................- Sept. 13-16 eer =, roe 
— Tunkhannock..................... — be do all the work. Very easy 
SURE aes a efor. Deman 
than supply. Sell ial tee 
CANADA. 6. a year easily 
ON NG AED Sept. 5-9 a+ +g —— to 
Brome, Brome Corners, Que... ...... ....... Sept. 6,7 F cats ”” 
Caledonia, Ont................---------------- Oct. 13, 14 ha this" profitable 
Central, Ottawa, Ont.-...... .--.-.22.22. 2... Sept. 16-24 bo A Breeders start 
hatham, Chatham, N. B................Sept. 28-Oct. 2 — . 
Walnut Ridge Farms Co. 
Chatham, Ont. .... -....--. -..- -------------Sept. 27-28 Box 2023 Bosto ; 
Drumbo, Ont... ......- Sept. 27, 28 — — 
East Algoma, Sault Ste Marie................_. Ort. 4, 5 
Galt, Galt...................... .--Sept. 30-Oct 1 
London, Ont... -...-..--.-- -------Sept. 9-17 
New Westminster, B. C_.....-...-..--.. ---..--. Oct. 4-8 
Norfolk Union, Simcoe, Ont.-......_.........Oct. 18-20 
Northern, Collingwood, Ont..........-...... Sept. 20-23 
Oxford, Kemptville.......... --------------. Sept. 22-23 | For draft geldings of any breed was made in the 
Paris, Ont........ ......-...-.....-........ .... Sept. 25-39 | Chieago Auction Market on March 23 last when 
Peterboro, Ont..............-..--..----------- Sept. 26-28 = Fn he mag ee selding was sold 
Provincial, Halifax, N. S...................... Sept. 7-4 bd ssrs. Armour & Co. 
South Grenville, Prescott, Ont..............Sept. 21-23 | _ We are the oldest and largest importers of 


CLYDESDALBI.BS in America and we are now 


St. John, St. John, N. B....--.----.-. . 17- 

South Renfrew Ont . — be offering extraordin: bargains in this breed and 
Sussex, Sussex, N. B... ba — 2 a Pres SUPFOLKS, HACK- 
Toronto, Yoronto...........-.._.............-. Nov. 8-12 ” BMAN COACHERS. 
Victoria, B. C__...-.-........ ....Sept. 27-Oct. 1 Call and see us er write. 







Wellesley, Ont__................ 
West Durham, Bowmanville .. 
West Kent, Chatham, Ont __. 


---Sept. 15, 16 


Alex. Galbraith & Son, 





Western Branch. Dunnville, Ont .... _...__Sept, 20, 21 Janesville, Wis. 

Winchester, Ont-..--........--................ Sept. 6,7 . 

Woodstock, Ont ........._.................... Sept. 21, 22 Branches at Spokane, Wash., and Braadon 
Woodbridge, Ont __...............-..-------- Oct. 19, 20 Man. 





McMURRAY 


Sulkies and Jogging Carts 


Standard the World Over. 
Our prices are right. We can save you money. 


We also manufacture a Combination Speed and Road Wagon—Hung on Springs— 
Wire or Wood Wheels—Weight, 170 to 180 pounds. A high class wagon, and at a 
LOW PRICE. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The McMurray Sulky Co., Marion, Ohio 


Special prices on Sulky Wheels and Tires. Also attachments for old style sulkies. 


ALTAMONT STOCK FARM 


—HIGH-CLASS Collie dog, fine sire, $25. One ilie dog pup, $10; one Col- 
DOGS lie biteh pup, F He Dalmatian dog pupp es (conch og). 810 each. 


* 
—A boar, » $25. long 
BERKSHIRES jccnft%en in?urhgess wecer ange” 4 Pumaren 


ALL THESE ARE BARGAIN PRICES. 
G. HOWARD DAVISON, - - - MILLBROOK, N. Y 
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! DAN PATCH 1:56% 


} Fastest Harness Horse in the World 


——* FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: oom 
Hille Reserd te Wagen, ce Ftd Feoute Dea : rie 4:17 


HIS BEAUTIFUL <oisiés PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 
pion Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine Lith phs 
They compicte record of ail hie Racee aud Feet Miles and are Free of Ad tice 
Lithograph will show Dan hitched as you sce him in this engraving. 
WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE @&™ Postage Prepaid 
ar IF YOU ANSWER THESE 8 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE-GS 
1st.—Sow Bash Steck Of Ali Kinds Be You Own! @nd.—Heme Paper In Which You Gaw This Offer. 


U. S. A. 
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aw ~~~! INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minscopels, Wine. 
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